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RELIGIOUS MISCE 


For the Register and Observer. 


L ALL MEN 
Wi HAPPY ? NO. Vi. 


aid that the diction of the Bi- 
words and 
generally 


We have § 
ble is of the popular character, 
phrases being often and even 
used in a loose and indefinite sense. The 
truth of this representation is not merely 
doubted, but denied, by our friend, ‘ ¥. Z.’ 
He contends that the diction of the Holy 
Scriptures is definite, and the early gener- 
ations of mankind discriminated as accu- 
rately as the later and modern. He, of 
course, denies the doctrine of progress. 


The genius of mankind, we presume, ts | 


the same in every generation. But the 
advantages for knowledge and discrimina- 
tion increase as the tide of propagatien rolls 
on. Each succeeding generation stands, 
in a manner, on the shoulders of the one 
which preceded it. They perceive differ- 
ences, and make distinctions, which had 
not previously been detected. 
guage becomes more definite. The Greek | 
js more definite far than the Hebrew ; the | 
Latin than the Greek, and the modern En-| 
glish, French and German, than 
Latin. 

The ancients did not distinguish spirit 
from matter. It was their doctrine, that 
the body consisted of one kind of matter 


and the spirit, of another. 


was gross and heavy ; the latter light and | 


aerial. The same word was used to sig- 
nify wind, breath, as to signify spirit, mind. 
Spirit, with them, was material in the same | 
sense as air, breath, wind. Hence the ex-| 
pressions, ‘God breathed into him the| 
breath of life, and man became a living | 


' 
| 


soul.’ ‘ His breath is in his nostrils.’ ‘ The | 
{ 
spirit of aman which goeth upward, and} 


the spirit of the beast which goeth down- | 
ward.’ We have here entered a wide field, | 
but have not now the time to explore it. | 
There is no fact more palpable than that the | 


Bible abounds with loose and indefinite | 
| 


expressions. What other can be made of} 

’ ey 
such as the following ? ‘He hath fqunded | 
the earth upon the seas and established it | 
‘In*them he hath set a| 
tabernacle for the sun—whose going forth | 
is from the end of heaven, and his circuit 


upon the floods,’ 


unto the ends of it,’ ‘ He stretcheth out | 
the North over the empty place and hang: | 
eth the world upon nothing.’ ‘ Jerusalem | 
hath received at the Lord’s hand double for | 
all her iniquities.” ‘Thou hast done as | 
evil things as thou couddst.’ ‘ The whole} 
head is sick, the whole heart faint: From 
the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head, there is no soundness in it, but &c.’ 
These few are examples of thousands of 
the same type. And Universalists are the 
last persons in the world who should in- 
sist upon a Strict and literal interpretation 
of the Bible on the ground that its diction 
is definite and discriminative) They can- 
not abide it. Their cause would be im- 
mediately ruined. How could Universal- 
ism stand against passages like the follow- 
ing, literally interpreted? ‘And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.’ 
‘He that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Ghost, hath never forgiveness, but is in 
danger of everlasting damnation.’ Many 
are called but few are chosen.’ ‘ Wide 
is the gate and broad the road that leadeth 
to destruction, and many go in thereat. 
But sfraitis the gate and narrow the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few are they 
who find it.’ 
be definite and literal, what, then, becomes 


If the language of these texts 


of the doctrine of universal salvation? The 
goats, representing the unrighteous—prob- 
ably far more nu.zerous than the sheep 
which occupy the narrow way—are to go 
away into everlasting punishment. 
blasphemer against the Holy Ghost, hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of ever- 
lasting damnation. There is no chance | 
for Vniversalisin on the ground of a strict | 
und literal acceptation of the language of | 
Scripture. ‘Y. Z.’ will not maintain that | 
the one class of texts are to be understood | 
strictly and literally, but the other class} 
loosely and figuratively. And yet he can! 
get along with his doctrine on no other’ 
ground. He must interpret the Universa-| 
list-texts as precisely and discriminatively | 
worded ; but the other class, as loose, free | 
and indefinite. 

Would he frame and exhibit a fair! 
Scriptural argument, he must take both | 
classes of texts; balance them impartially | 
against each other, and make it apparent | 
that the merciful class outweighs the oth- | 
er. But writers on neither side of the 
question have adopted this equal principis,. 
They have made the same use of texts as | 
though no texts of an opposite character 
were found in the Bible. And this is the 
Way to fix error, but not to elicit truth. 


Universalism may be preached by those | 


who believe it, as a matter of opinion, but}and the new earth in which dwelleth 


not as an article of Christian faith. The| 
doctrine is not a point of the Christian 
faith. {tis not the fundamental of Chris-| 
tianity. Nor is it a matter-of common be- | 
lief amonz all Christiacs. Nor does it | 
Stand on the authority of any infallible ine | 
terpreter of the New Testament. The| 


Christian faith includes the belief, 1. Of will give long, loud and repeated warnings, 
and the friends of truth shall be saved 
harmless. This divine Spirit works by a 


the fundamental doctrine of Christianity. | 
= Of all those doctrines accepted and 





LUANY. | holden in common by all Christians. And, 
______.. 13, Of whatever the gospel contains, when 


BE FINALLY AND FOREVER | 


receivea by all Christians. But Protestants, 


Hence lan- | 


) preached only as such. 


the } 


The former | 


' sonable ? 


believe it or some infallible interpreter 
| sanction it. 


|cardinal point of the gospel. 


\that their doctrine is the gospel. 


The} 


the moral world, bringing its discord into 


fully and infallibly interpreted. ‘These 
three distinctions may be reduced to two, 
1. The doctrine believed by all Christians 
ofevery name. 2. The teachings of an 
infallible interpreter. The Romish church 
pretends to have such a teacher. With 
them, therefore, there may consistently be 
articles of Christian faith which are not 


acknowledging no such gift, can have no 
| acknowledged doctrine of Evangelical faith, 
| except what is common to all Christians. 


| how can they? Some Protestants be- 





| For 
lieve the doctrine of ‘ unconditional elec- 
‘tien.’ But all Christians do not believe it. 
| On this account, therefore, it is not an ar- 
‘ticle of the Protestant faith. It is opinion, | 
‘not faith, being the belief of some, but not | 
‘of all. Some protestants believe in the | 
‘final happiness of all men. But this belief | 
‘is not common to all Christians, nor even 
‘to all Protestants. It is not, therefore, an 
article either of Christian faith, or the Pro- 
lt is but opinion, and should be 
Whoever preach- 
es itas an article of Christian faith, as- 
sumes the gift of infallibility in the inter- | 
He knows | 





testant. 





|pretation of the Scriptures. 


ar . i 
..| that Christians, ten to one, interpret the | 


| Bible differently from himself. With this | 
| odds against him, if he preach the doctrine | 
las being the Christian faith, he, of course, | 
| assumes that he, himself, is infallibly right | 

And is this rea- | 
Is it done in candor and truth ? | 
Let him wait until either all Christians | 


‘and the others wrong. 


‘If a man have a dream, let him tell his | 
dream ; and he that hath my word, let him | 
declare it faithfully. What is the chaff to 
the wheat, saith the Lord? A dream is 
one thing, and the accredited word of the 
Lord is another thing. It may be a dream | 
of truth, but it should be told asa dream, | 
and not as a revelation from God. And if! 
a man believe that all men will be finally | 
and forever happy, he may declare his be- | 
lief, he may tell his opinion, but he may} 
not give it the name of being an article of | 
Christian faith. Universalists, however, | 
geuerally do preach their doctrine as the 
They de- | 
clare Universalism to be ‘ the pure gospel,’ | 
the gospel preached in its fulness. If the | 


| gift of infallibility has been accorded to | 


But | 
' 
| 


them, they are consistent and just. 
without it they are chargeable with arro- 
They do not, they cannot know | 
Let } 
| 
things be put in their proper places, and | 
have their proper names. The opinion of 
a Christian may not be baptised into the | 
name of Christian faith. What may be | 
faith toa Universalist, is but opinion to | 
‘him as a Christian. Take an illustration. 


} ° 
| A man undertakes to expound the science | 


| of astronomy. While he utiers the doctrine | 
| universaliy admitted, he is orthodox. But 
| when he utters, as a part of the science, a | 
| doctrine which some astronomers believe, | 
j but others do not, he becomes heterodox | 
}and empirical. He is now putting forth! 
'an opinion, and it should be uttered as_| 
jsuch. Any man, at the proper time, may ! 
| tell his dream as adream; may declare | 
|his opinion as an opinion; but not as an | 


' 


|article of orthodox science or of Christian 
‘faith. Itis useful for us to know where | 
we are; what ground we stand on; what! 
| atmosphere we are breathing; what point | 
| of the compass of the moral heavens we 
are driving at. ‘Examine yourselves, 
whether ye -be in the faith.’ 
| your belief be that of Christ, and you live! 
‘agreeably to it. ‘Every man's work must | 
|be tried; the fire shall try it; the day | 
\shall declare it; if it abide the trial, he 
Shall receive a reward ; but if it be burned 


up, he shall suffer loss.’ * v. 


gance. 





| 





For the Register and Observer. 
PUSEYISM. 

The following are the concluding paragraphs of | 
a Sermon preached lately by one of our brethren 
in Eastport Me., on the matters now controverted 
between two of the parties which divide the Epis- 
copal sect. 

But both parties will feel that ‘there 
hath been a Prophet among them,’ even the 
still, steady, invisible, and irresistible Spirit 
of God, which is too strong for Pupes, 
Councils, Bishops, crowned heads or any 
earthly governments. As the Spirt of 
God originally moved over the face of the 
troubled waters, and gathered them into 
one place in perfect obedience to his will, 
and brought light out of darkness, and 
order out of confusion and chaos, so this 
self-same spirit embodied in Christianity, 
is ever moving over the troubled waters of 


harmony, and building up the new heavens 


righteousness. It is this spirit which is to 
break down all dividing walls of carnal 
sects, with far more ease than Samson 
pulled down the walls of his prison house, 
and carried away the gates of Gaza. 
Unlike that strong man, it will not bury 
friends and foes in indiscriminate ruin. It 





Whether 














divine word. That word has long since 
gone out to the nations. It fell from the 
lips of Jesus of Nazareth more than eigh- 
teen centuries ago. It was transmitted 
through his Apostles. It has spoken 
through the Apostolic succession not of 
proud, worldly, wicked Prelates, be they 
Pope or Bishop or Presbyters or Congre- 
gational Ministers, but through the only 
Apostolic succession of wise, godly, truth- 
seeking, truth-spreading men. Their an- 
ointing was not the foul breath of licertious 
Ecclesiastics, but the breathings of the 
holy Spirit. Their ordination was not by 
the imposition of men’s hands, but by im- 
position of the Almighty. Their Charge, 
Was not to preach Creeds or Catechisms, 
or human traditions and commandments or 
Philosophy falsely so called. Nay, they 
were expressly charged to ‘avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, and conten- 
tions, and strivings about the Law’ and 
told that they were ‘ unprofitable and vain.’ 
But they were solemnly charged to preach 
the word, i. e., the word of God. ‘I will’ 
said Paul who received his charge and 
commission directly from Jesus, * that 
thou affirm constantly, that they who have 
believed in God, be careful to maintain 
good works. These things are good and 
profitable unto men.’ The badge of 
their office was not a Mitre but the far 
more Episcopal crown of Christian love, 
moral honor and a sound mind. Their 
dress was not costly canonical robes, bit 
the white and beautiful garments of holi- 
ness. Their armor was not the steel 
buckler, the iron helmet or any carnal 
weapon, but says Paul, one of the chiefest 
of Apostles, ‘Take unto you the whole 





armor of God having on the breastplate of | 
righteousness. Above all take the helmet | 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.’ The only | 
army they ever led was the army of the! 
faithful. ‘The Right Hand of Fellowship | 
which they received and cordially recipro- 
cated, was from those who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

We hear much said of Popes and Bish- 
ops who trace their lineage to the chair of 
St. Peter, whose whole lives long were 
spent in filling their coffers by every man- 
ner of foul means, and offering to sell even 
salvation, for a consideration; men too, 
who were both temporal and spiritual 
tyrants. Hear then what this same St. | 
Peter saith, upon their own confession, the 
first Pope, their great spiritual Father and 
Head, from whom is set up the claim that! 
these men were his only and worthy suc- | 
cessors. ‘Feed the flock of God which is | 
among you taking the oversight thereof | 
not by constraint, but willingly, not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. Neither 
as being Lords over Gods heritage, but | 
being “examples to the flock.’ Are we | 
told that this is spoken to elders or deacons | 
who were inferior officers? Are inferior | 
officers of the Church then bound to be | 
pious, and may Popes be wicked? Must) 
a deacon be above the world, and a Bishop | 
under it, rioting in filthy luere, and all! 
abominations? Can a Bishop delegate all | 
piety and all the hard work of the ministry | 
to a starving curate, that he may dress in| 
fine linen and fare samptuously every day? | 
Can a Bishop follow his hounds instead of 
feeding his flock ? 

But the word hath been spoken, and it 
will assuredly pull down these pretensions. 
It will tear all paper creeds, and shackles 
of reason and conscience into fragments, 
and spread the truth, the light of heaven, 
through every darkened spot of the wide 
world. It will put down every ‘ rebellious 
house and show that a prophet hath been 
among them.’ 





To the Editors of the Christian Register. 
MR. CAMPBELL. 


Sirs,—I was deeply interested in the 
facts of the Campbell letter. I heartily 
thank E. B. H. for his introducing F. to 
your notice, and I thank you for inserting 
it in your paper—always good, but always 
better for every additional quartum of 
Liberty, Holiness and Love. 1 was much 
aroused by J. G. B.’s remarks on the letter 
and the event which called it forth. ‘It 
is a fruitful subject,’ as J. G. B. observes— 
and as he has not enlarged upon it, I wish 
to do it myself, though | can handle it but 
poorly, and writing is a difficult task to 
me. I am not so fearful of ‘ absorbing 
your time,’ as is your correspondent from 
Brooklyn. You will not account that time 
wasted which is given to justice and hu- 
manity. 

J. G. B.’s communication opened my 
eyes, and helped me mightily to see I had 
hastily sided with E. B. H. and you, and 
Mr. Campbell—but I behold the matter 
now from a different Pisgah. Many prate 
about humanity and Christianity, who 
have yet to learn their alphabet in those 
very stories. I will not allege tliat Mr, 
Campbell has committed the unpardonable 
sin—my charity hopes him withia the 
reach of mercy. But he is chargeable 
with ‘a grievous, a heinous sin. He knew 
he hada skin colored not like the civil, 
enlightened and most Christian people of 
these U. S., and knowing, as he must, the 
prejudices, opinions, rules and regulations, 


most trite, rife and vulgar, even in our free 
States—he verily ought not to have pre- 
sumed to buy what could not become 
thereby his rightful possession. A Chris- 
tian and eke, a Gospel preacher, ought to 
study the things that make for peace. 
And be it had in memory, this is only one 
of Mr. Campbell’s offences. He has often 
transgressed, and done much to disquiet 
the social state of community. If Mr. C. 
would merit the character of Christian, he 
must follow the direction given by Thomas 
A. Kempis in the first sentence of his 
Monh’s Alphabet, Ama nescire, wherever 
there is a colorless person, he ought not to 
exhibit himself. For it will disturb, dis- 
comfit, displease and distress Somebody. 
It will awake bad thoughts and bad feel- 
ings. Ifhe will be a good man, let him 
hide himself. It is painful to consider 
how many, not barely of the ungodly, but 
of pious persons, have been injured by the 
approach and presence of a negro. 

I will back the caveat of J. G. B. hoping 
and trusting that in future your columns 
will not be defaced by admissions, calcula- 
ted to disgust and affront persons of worth. 
Does Paul say ‘be tender hearted’ to a 
black? Answer me, if ye know. 

An old friend to the Register and not 
yet an enemy to you. J. F. 

Harvard, Mass., Sept. 5, 1843. 





An Address Celivered on the twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the South Parish Sunday School in 
Portsmouth, June 11, 1843—by J. W. Foster, 
Senior Superintendent. 

We recently copied into our columns 
the conclusion of this excellent Address, in 
which with great simplicity, tenderness, 
and beauty, Mr. Foster spoke to the chil- 
dren of his school. We take pleasure in 
quoting now the following passages, in 
which with equal felicity and truth he 
speaks of the relations and duties of 
parents to the teachers and the children of 
the Sunday Schools. The good sense, 
modesty, and religious sensibility charac- 
terising the annual addresses of this faith- 
ful teacher are altogether to our taste, and 
never fail to command for them our respect. 
We are particularly impressed with the 
first view, which he takes of the parental 
duty and influence, as paramount to all 
other, and wish that the same views were 
felt and acted upon in all our families and 
Sunday Schools. 


‘I turn to you, Parents of the youthful 


| beings who come to us for instruction. | 


appeal to you to say, if I have placed the 
responsibilities of the Sunday School 
Teacher too high. Does it seem to you a 
light thing for us to hold the relation of 
teachers, and yet suffer these children to 
grow up in moral darkness? Or will you 
hold us guiltless, if, by our example or our 
words, we teach them to believe that reli- 
gion is merely a secondary matter, and 
that for them to get forward in their world- 
ly affairs is the one thing needful ? 

Examine, I pray you, our duties; scru- 
tinize our conduct ; set before us our faults. 
We desire that you should be our judges, 
and that from you should come the first 
stone if we are condemned. Be you our 
judges ;—and, as you estimate the impor- 
tance of the little hour of influence which 
we have, let me ask you to bring it home 
to your own souls, how great must be the 
parent’s power! how awful must be his 
accountability! You do right to expect 
that we should be faithful to our post of 
duty,—that we should not lightly neglect 
a single Sabbath, or leave your children 
without the weekly portion, which we have 
promised to give them. Butdo you expect 
this weekly portion alone to sustain and 
nourish their spiritual. nature? Surely 
not. To you it is, that they must look for 
the daily bread of their souis, as well as of 
their bodies ; for God has made you the 
channel of his spiritual, no less than of his 
temporal bounty tothem. We rejoice to 
be your auxiliaries. We feel gratified 
and honored by your confidence in us. 
Would to heaven we were more worthy of 
the sacred trust. But what can we do, in 
our short and far-separated opportunities, 
compared with the constant sunshine of the 
family circle? There, if the power of 
Christianity reign as it ought, a religious 
influence will mingle with every scene. 
The morning, the noonday and’ the eve- 
ning lesson will be given, not in set phrase, 
but will be felt in the mild radiance which 
it sheds over the delightful communings of 
the fireside. It will shine out and gild 
every hour of the mother’s constant watch, 
and the father’s fewer moments ‘ when he 
sitteth in the house,’ or ‘ walketh by the 
way ;’ it will sanctify the sweet good night, 
‘when he lieth down,’ and the morning 
salutation, ‘ when he riseth up.’ 

You will pardon me my freedom, for I 
am a parent as well as a Sabbath School 
Teacher ; and, when in this school I have 
seen the difference, in regard to moral and 
religious training, between children, who 
come from families equal in worldly stand- 
ing, equal in intelligence, equal in means 
of knowing their high responsibilities, I 
have been filled with wonder. While I 
have rejoiced to behold the marks of paren- 
tal faithfulness in some cases, my heart 
has been pained by proofs of its total ab- 
sence in others. Often too, does the child 
of the poor and widowed mother exhibit 
the effects of a spiritual training, aye, and 
of a courteous good breeding too, which 
ought to convey a lesson to those, who are 
blessed with greater external advantages, 
Here too may we ttace, in lines of great 
distinctness, the different influences of the 
week-day: schoo!l;—in these children, rude- 
ness that can. be controlled only by the 
reign of terror,—irreverence in manner 
and feeling for all things venerable and 
holy ;—in those, docility and quietness, 
and an amiableness which makes teaching 
a pleasure. 

But there is one influence, the marks of 





‘tions which must assail itj—how would 

















which never can be hidden wherever its 
blessing bas fallen. It is confined to no 
division of society,—in the rich and the 
poor, the humble and the elevated, it is 
alike conspicuous. I mean the influence 
of the pious mother. 

Christian mother, could you go over with 
me the classes of our school, or of the 
week-day school,—could you trace the 
progress of our youth as they pass from 
the school-room, and from the parental 
roof, and launch out upon the ocean of 
busy life,—could you mark the workings 
of the mind as it encounters the tempta- 


you tremble! Yet, if you have been faith- 
ful, how would you rejoice to behold the 
power of a pious mother’s love! I seek 
not to underrate a father’s duties ; I would 
not veil from him the awful weight, which 
must come upon his heart if those duties 
are neglected. Butto you, to a mother 
alone, it seems to me, has God given the 
power to imprint a stamp that never can be 
erased. ‘The words of the pastor may fall 
upon the closed ear like drops upon the 
flint; the instructions of the teacher may 
be heard and forgotten; even a father’s 
counsels may be obliterated by the corro- 
dings of temptation and sin;—but a 
mother’s first lessons, a mother’s prayers, a 
mother’s love, go down to the depths of the 
human soul too far ever to be eradicated. 
There they lie,—as a hidden spring, per- 
haps, but ever ready to gush up at the 
touch of conscience. 

Thus it is, Parents,—we can be helpers 
of each other; but how liule the Sunday 
School alone can do for your children a 
moment's reflection will show.’ 





For the Register and Observer. 
SERVICES ON THE SABBATH. 

Messrs Editors,—I should like to sug- 
gest through the columns of your paper, 
some remedy for an evil which I believe 
all have experienced, in some measure, 
through the heat of Summer. I allude to 
the inconvenient hour of our afternoon 
service on the Sabbath. If, through the 
three summer months, the time of com- 
mencing could be altered to four;-or half 
past four o’clock, the comfort of going and 
returning would be so much increased that 
I have no doubt the number of attendants 
would be far greater, and the amount of 
good to those who do go infinitely more. 
I should suppose that our brethren in the 
country would respond to this, for I know 
in a number of instances families living 
at such a distance that it is impracticable 
for them to attend more than one service, 
when they might with this arrangement 
have the advantage of both. Would not 
the Clergymen also be much benefitted by 
the change ? A Cuurcn Gorr. 





LETTER TO DR. PUSEY. 

As the taste of this distinguished divine 
may be too fastidious to allow him to read 
the New England Puritan, we copy from 
that paper the following letter addressed 
to him: 


Seplimont, Michaelmas, this year of the 
Holy Virgin's Conception, (Ave Maria) 
One Thousand Eight Hundred ana 
Forty Three. 


Most Apostolic Sir,—Suffer the counsel 
ofanelder brother. Right well have i 
been pleased and much edified by your 
discoursings, and those of your coadjutors, 
touching primitive doctrines and order; 
and with great fraternal sympathy, and 
deep catholic yearnings have I witnessed 
vour pilgrimage, Ex Partibus Infidelium, 
thitherward where certain peace and pro- 
motion are found, and whence alone sal- 
vation can be hoped for. 

This only must I note as faulty ;—you 
seem not quite so assiduous as is meet in 
furthering such indispensable observances 
as form that seemly garment with which 
the Holy Mother Church clothes all her 
true sons. Once therewith furnished, 
your probation will cease, and on the 
highest of the Seven Hills you will be 
hailed and embraced. Accept this assur- 
ance through me, from him who is Christ's 
Vicegerent on the earth, and who blesses 
from the Lateran. 

Heed then my word, and let your zeal 
be manifest of all in festivals. Notice 
specially such as these—Candlemas; the 
feast of the visitation of Our Lady, and of 
the commemoration of Mary Magdalene ; 
the feast of the immaculate conception, of 
the nativity of the Virgin, of the martyr- 
dom of the Virgin, and of her assumption ; 
the festival of All-Saints and of Corpus 
Christi. Also be sure and not miss of the 
vigils of Whitsuntide, or of the Ember 
days, and the Rogation days. Be much 
also in the observance of Sundry Saints’ 
days. Runyour eye often and piously 
over the calendar for them. 

I commend to your devout contemplation 
the decretal of our blessed Pontiff Innocent 
V. wherein he requires the observance of 
festival days in memory of the spear that 
pierced the Saviour’s side, the nails that 
fastened him to the cross, and of the crown 
of thorns which was put upon his head. 
Nor forget that ordinance of the infallible 
Benedict XII, by which he instutes a fes- 
tival to keep up the remembrance of that 
miracle wrought upon the side of St. Fran- 
cis, (his left side, bear in mind) when the 
print of Christ’s wounds were stamped 
thereon. 

That you be not disheartened, suffer me 
to hold before you fora quickening, what 
was achieved by that inspired sister of 
Liege, Juliana the nun ; who; so often as 
she ad Jressed God, or the saints, in prayer, 
saw the full moon with a breach in it; 
and after pondering long what it might 
signify, she was inwardly told by the 
Spirit that the moon meant the church, 
and the breach therein was the want of an 
annual festival in honor of the holy sacra- 
ment; which festival was thereupon order- 
ed by the bishop of Liege throughout his 
diocess. Behold, what a blessing to the 











only true church was she! for no sooner 
was Juliana dead than Urban IV imposed 
that festival upon the whole church, which 
also was confirmed by Clement V. 

All these being well observed, there re- 
mains buf one thing more. 
of faith and Jabor of love, now indispensa- 
ble for thee. It isa penance imposed be- 
cause once you were wholly one with the 
heretics. now then that aforetime, many 
inthe British realm carried with them 
each a tooth of St. Apollonia. Time 
would fail to tel: what miracles of cure 
were wrought for aching teeth. Yet with 
diabolic malice Edward VJ, (the anathema 
of all the church is on him) ordered all 
said teeth to be brought together, and they 
filled a spacious cask. 

Now, our present Pontiff being some- 
what old is fearful lest his grinders saon 
cease because they are few; for they pain 
him much, giving sore trouble, and most 
of all when he bites. It is his pleasure 
therefore, that you find, and bear from 
England, one of Apollonia’s teeth to Rome 
to comfort him withal. Without this be 
assured absolution can never be dispensed, 
nor can that much longed for Cardinal's 
cap be secured. 

May the blessed Virgin speed you !— 
Long may you live to tithe mint, anise 
and cummin, and to edit old wives’ fables. 


It is a work} 





In profound admiration of broad phylac- 
teries, Yours, 
Puarisfzus Repivivus. 





THE LAST OF THE SYBILS. 


The most renowned fortune-teller, of 
modern days, Mademoiselle Lenormand, 
died in Paris on the 25th June. Froma 
sketch of her life, which we find in the 
New York ‘ Courier des Etats Unis,’ the 
foliowing particulars are translated :— 

The reputation of this modern sybil had 
sustained itself triumphantly through a 
space of fifty years, in the midst of revolu- 
tions and vicissitudes of all kinds, coming 
off victoriously in all trials, and defying all 
doubts, scepticism, contempt, railery, and 
menaces. The first specimen of her art 
was at seven years of age, when a scholar 
in the Convent of the Benedictines, in 
predicting the displacing the Superior of 
the Convent. She was punished for her 
boldness, but her prediction was soon veri- 
fied. She then announced the name, age, 
titles, and other particulars of her who was 
to succeed to the office. There were sev- 
eral candidates and the choice did not take 
place till six months after, but all the pre- 
dictions of the young prophetess were ful- 
filled. 

Her future career was decided by this 
success, and on leaving the convent, she 
regularly assumed the profession of a 
Pythoness, for which the pregnant times 
were highly favorable. Her first clients 
were principally courtiers and members of 
the woild of fashion, but her fame soon 
brought her more important visitors. 

One evening, three men presented them- 
selves, and smilingly asked for a revela- 
tion of their destinies. Examining the 
lines of their hands, she started back with 
marks of horror. 

‘Speak without fear,’ said the youngest, 
‘whatever may be your decree, we can 
hear it without quailing.’ 

With much emotion and hesitation, after 
repeated urgings she spoke; but her 
voding words were not even silenced by 
the menace of a tragic end. 

‘ The oracle is certainly mistaken,’ said 
they on leaving; ‘if the revolution is to 
devour us, we will all perish on the same 
day, and at the same hour and place.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied one, and this woman 
knows not what she says in predicting that 
[ shall fall before you two, and that high 
honors shall be paid to my remains, while 
your last moments shall be accompanied 
by the insults of the people.’ 

Robespierre, Marat and St. Just then 
repaired to the committee of safety, and 
Lenormand was for the time forgotten. 
The death of Marat shortly after realized 
the first portion of the prediction. 

St. Just and Robespierre, on a second 
visit to the sybil, found her on her guard, 
and she endeavored to soften the effect of 
her.former words. Through some impru- 
dence afterwards, however, her prophetic 
ardor threw ber into that prison from which 
at that time the only exit was to the scaf- 
fold. ‘The fall of Robespierre saved her 
from that fate. 

Returned to her post, she received the 
visit of a young woman, veiled and clad in 
mourning, with marks of grief on her 
countenance. 

‘ Your grief is genuine,’ said the sybil, 
‘but you should have been prepared for 
the blow which bas struck you; it was 
necessary to the realization of a fate which 
has already been predicted to you.’ 

‘What! do you know—’ exclaimed the 
young widow, throwing aside her veil. 

‘I know that a high destiny has been 
predicted to you.’ 

‘ And this prediction—’ 

* Will be accomplished.’ 

The creole imagination of Josephine 
Beauharnais was highly excited by these 
two promises, at twenty years’ interval, of 
a future crown. The Parisian sybil had 
confirmed the decree of the sorceress of 
Martinique. . 

This eventrew to Mile. Lenormand, 
the attention of Mile. Toliien, Mme. Re- 
camier, and the other intellectual ladies of 
the Directory, who were then creating a 
new era in the saloons of the Luxembourg. 

But the prediction seemed about to be 
nullified. ‘The widow of the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais was to marry a young soldier 
of fortune. : 

‘It is a poor match,’ said her friends, 
‘ you are about to do a foolish act, which 
you will one day repent.’ — Sigs 

‘]t is true, that in marrying, I abdicate, 
thought she. The dreams of ambition had 
been abandoned for the impulses of the 
heart. 

Before she married, she resolved once 
more, in epueesy with her intended, to 
visit the sybil, who, consulting the cards, 
‘announced that no change had taken place 
in her destiny, and then taking Napoleon’s 
hand, who had come there careless and 
incredulous, she gazed at it with emotion, 
and tracing its lines, spoke of his secret 



































designs, his warlike proj 
successes of his ag ea ste 

Bonaparte listened with astonishment. 
‘I shall endeavor to realize your predic- 
tions,’ said he, on leaving. 

‘And I,’ said Josephine, leaning with 
pride on his arm, feel no longer any doubt 
of the brilliant destiny which is reserved 
for me.’ 

_ The accomplishment of these predictions 
increased still more the popularity of Mlle. 
Lenormand. 

One day the Empress Josephine entered 
the Emperor’s room in tears. 

‘[ know the projects you are preparing : 
I am to be sacrificed for reasons of State. 
The act of divorce is already drawn.’ 

_ She was right; but wkence came her 
information ? 

‘I will discover the author of this trea- 
son,’ said the Emperor, “and whoever he 
may be, he shall meet his punishment.’ 

‘She who announced my elevation, has 
predicted my fall. Mlle. Lenormand is 
my informant.’ a he he 

Within an hour after this scene, the 
sybil was before the minister of the police, 
Pouch. 

Announcing to her that she was about to 
be sent to prison, where she would proba- 
bly remain a long time, Mile. Lenormand 
turning over her cards which she had 
brought avith her, replied : 

‘Who knows? here is a jack of clubs, 
who will release me sooner than you 
think.’ . 

‘Indeed! the jack of clubs will have 
that honor ! 

‘Yes, for he is the Duke de Rovigo, 
your successor.’ 

The fall of the Empire re-established 
Mile. Lenormand in her popularity. She 
had been persecuted for predicting the 
Restoration ; the Emperor Alexander had 
honored her by a consultation; nothing 
was wanting to her fame; and she thence- 
forward continued peaceably and profitably 
her profession with a success and popu- 
larixy which never abated till her fast 
moments. 

Her residence for the last forty years 
was at No. 5, Rue de Tournnon; and 
over the door was the sign, ‘ Mile. Lenor- 
mand, librairie.’ She disdained all the 
usual apparatus of magicians ; the interior 
of her apartment was arranged as a simple 
parlor, with a set of shelves containing a 
number of cabalistic works. She herself, 
of late years, was a short, fat woman of a 
ruddy complexion ; wearing a large wig, 
surmounted by a voluminous semi-oriental 
turban ; the rest of her costume being of 
the simplest description. 

Her investigations were of different 
kinds, varying in price from four to six 
hundred francs. 

She would take the left hand of her vis- 
itor, and ack, ‘ what is your age ? which is 
your favorite flower? To what animal 
have you the greatest repugnance ?’ 

These questions were put in a monoto- 
nous nasal tone, and to each answer she 
would respond, ‘ very good,’ continuing to 
shuffle her cards, and presenting them to 
the visitor with a request to cut them with 
the left hand. Then dealirg them on the 
table one by one, she would run on with 
her prophecies, with a volubility which it 
was almost difficult to follow, and which 
seemed like reading from a_ book or re- 
peating a studied lesson. In this flood of 
apparently unmeaning words, one would 
be suddenly struck with a Juminous trait. 

She excelled particularly in depicting 
the character, inclinations, and tastes of 
her visitors; it was not the physiognomy 
which guided her, for she scarcely looked 
them in the face, all her science lay in the 
various combinations of her cards, which 
rarely deceived her. She never failed to 
tell many truths respecting the past, and 
the most of those who have consulted her, 
declare that her predictions were most in- 
variably realized. 

Among the most illustrious of her clients, 
may be enumerated Barras, Tallien, David, 
the painter, Prince Talleyrand, Garst, the 
singer, Talma, Gen. Moreau, Denon, and 
the Duke de Berry. Many foreigners of 
distinction held correspondence with her, 
and nearly all the Ladies of the Parisian 
fashionable world have visited her. 

If she has left any memoirs ; preserved 
the letters which have been written to her, 
and registered the names of all those who 
have had recourse to her art, the papers 
will be worth more than the five hundred 
thousand frances, which it is said compose 
her fortune. 

Mile. Lenormand will never be replaced. 
It will be in vain for vulgar pretenders to 
aspire to fill her throne. The faith is ex- 
tinct; the last sybil is no more ; the tripod 
is overthrown ; the cards are in confusion. 
The kingdom of the future is without a 
sovereign. 





BISHOP HUGHES IN IRELAND. 


The London correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce writes:—‘ The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York, Dr. Hughes, 
has been making himself very ridiculously 
prominent in the repeal struggle, having 
attended some of the monster meetings in 
Ireland, and written a Jetter from London 
on the subject, which has called down upon 
him the laughter of both repealers and 
non-repealers. ‘The Times has pinned the 
poor prelate to its broad sheet in the most 
merciless mode of entomological impaling, 
and the gaudy butterfly bishop, if it ever 
escapes and recovers such insect treatment, 
will be very cautious not to make a simi- 
lar flight. You will not wonder at the 
right reverend letter writer being so trans- 
fixed, after a perusal of his silly produc- 
tion, and I think you will agree with the 
nearly unanimous feeling here, that a 
more arrogant and ignorant, illological 
and ungrammatical, puny and ptling piece 
of epistolary rhodomontade, never dis- 
graced the pen of mitred man.’ 





LABOR. 


Labor, it is trae, is painful to an idle 
man, to an indolent body. But the pain 
of labor, unless it be beyond the natural 
strength and capacity of a sane mind and 
body, indicates disease in the moral sys- 
tem; asa sick man, while his disorder 
lasts, has no relish for that, which wag his 
favorite food when in health. 
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The long and almost uniform opinion of | collected. We apprehend that no more 
men is right in judging that a religious , impressive religious narrative could * 
character should present evidence of self- | written than one which should simp y| 
denial and self restraint, should have re-| record the history of each donation, | 
nounced something of pleasure and desire, jer of the widow's inite or of paler man’s | 
should have mortified some affections, and | abundance, which finds its way Into the 
wrestled with some infirmities. Of the | treasury. What dear-prized indulgences, 
measure of this denial, each honest con- | what needful comforts are sacrificed by | 
The great some humble Christians, without a name, | 
in our country villages, for the sake of| 
sending the message of light and mad 
ance to the heathen. How does penury 


‘wring out its offering, and then threble it| 
t 
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TUB ELEMENTS OF A RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. | 


What are the elements and traits of a 
religious character ? What combinations 
of virtue and excellence, of principl» and 
attainment enter into and form a character 
which answers to our conception of reli- 
gion? We think we can recognise and | 
judge ef such a character when it appears | 
before us as the result of a process, and | 
therefore our first thought is that it would | 
be easy to describe such a character. We 
know and ean respect such a character | 
when we see it, and therefore we might 
say it could not be difficult to tell how it is 
to be formed, and of what elements and 
traits it must be composed. 





science must judge for itself. 
end of it, the sole reason for its necessity 
in an individual character is that the law 
of the spiritual life may be obeyed, that 
the highest faculties end aims of the hu- 
man heart may be turned te God, and ded- | by the prayer of faith. 


: : } rers ships which 
icated to holiness. All indulgence incon: | laborers too undergo hardships of 
sistent with this consecration is sin, and 


‘we can have but a faint conception. We) 
must be restrained. Yet who can decide know that there are many persons in the 
the measure of this indulgence or restraint community who look with distrust upon | 
A large ecclesiastical body | the splendid establishment tn Pemberton | 
Square in this city, and number the sala- | 
‘ries of its numerous home agents. But) 


for another ? 
has lately decreed that dancing is imcon- 


And the foreign | fice in the Lord's Supper, a middle state of 


as loud as if they had been in the streets 
of Rome. 

‘ The people, in this ferment, were dis- 
posed to read and admire the daily pam- 
phlets, thrown about to reconcile them 
more and more to Popery, under pre- 
tences of divine and hereditary rights, 
uninterrupted succession, independent state 
of the Church, the expediency and even 
necessity of private confession, the immedi- 
ate effects of sacerdotal absolution, the in- 
validity of baptism and of Episcopal com- 
munion, a Priest, an Altar, a real Sacri- 


souls, no barin at least, in prayers for the | 
dead, and many other devices, approach- | 
ing as near to Rome as present shame and 
safety would admit. All these conceits, 
you well know, sprung as tares of the en- 
emy, long after our blessed Reformation ; 
and I think never appeared till a liule be- 


conversion, but the nature. of the change | 
required is as multiform as the kinds of 
vices among men are numerous. But of 
what value is this change. Is it of suffi- 
cient importance and value to be worth 
laboring for? The value of conversion 
cannot be estimated by finite understand: 
ing. lt is the turning towards God once 
more of feet which have long been going 
astray. It is the bringing into harmony 
and oneness with the wishes of God 
spirits which have been in long continued 
and habitual indifference, ignorance, or 
wilful disobedience in respect to them. 
The revelations which God has been 
pleased to make to our race have had this 
result, this reconciliation, this atonement 
for their object. ‘To win men back to God 
was alike the purpose of the earlier revela- 
tions and of the Savior’s life, instructions, 
death and resurrection. To convert men 





But indeed it is not easy to describe a 
religious character, er to tell on the mo-| 
ment the combination and proportion of its | 
virtues, or to analyze its parts. It is not 
easy, because character is of itself a won- 
derful and a mysterious creation; ils 
springs are hidden, its processes are secret, | 
its foundation and developement do not| 
admit of close obsé¢rvation, and the power, 
with which it impresses us, is rather real- | 
ized than understood. And then the reli- | 
gious elements of a character only increase | 
the difficulty of exhibiting its construction | 
and its power. And again 
grown up such a difference of estimate, | 
such a variance in opinion among men, as} 
to what religion is, what itenioins, what it | 
allows, what it approves, that we may in- 
deed number it among the acknowledged | 
impossibilities to portray the ideal of a re- | 
ligious character to the satisfaction of any | 
large number of persons. 

The common consent of men amounts 
to little more than an allowance—that a 
religious character must be formed out of a 
common character, by two processes—the 
one a process of denial, the other, a process 
of culture. And this, indeed, is the key to} 
our whole subject, the solution of the great | 
question which we have proposed, as to | 
the standard of a religious character. 
There is an element of denial, and an ele- 


there has | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
I 
} 
| 


ment of culture, in a religious character, | 
that is, a human character is made reli- | 
gious, by renouncing something, and by | 
attaining something. A religious charac- | 
ter is to be formed out of a common char- | 
acter with some new materials; it is to | 
part with something of its earthly organi- | 
zation, something of passion, weakness | 
and low desire, and to eudue itself with | 


something of heavenly grace and essence, 


to be turned from darkness unto light, and | 


from the power of satan unto God. 


Self-denial and culture, Renunciation 


and Attaiument, are the two great proces- | 
ses by which a religious character is to be | 


formed, and which when applied, decide | 


its elements. Yet there isa work which 
precedes and accompanies these processes, 
and that work is discipline—discipline, the | 


agency which forms a religious charac- | 


ter. 

The first essential then in a religious | 
character, is that it be the subject of disci-| 
pline, of discipline varying in the intensity 
of its struggles, in the difficulty, the 


amount, the protraction of its efforts, ac- 
cording to the natural differences of indi- 
viduals, but always discipline ; self-know!- | 


edge and self-control, strong in its formed | 
A reli-| 
gious character was never of spontaneous | 
It is 


purpose, resolute in pursuing it. 


growth, or acquired unconsciously. 
known to the heart through all its stages. 


It is based upon spiritual convictions, it | 
crosses many natural wishes, it embraces | 
prospects which lie beyond the grave. | 
These are elements of thought, of action, | 


of life, which never come by chance, or 


by mere good influences around an indi-| 
vidual. They vary in degree and strength | 
in individuals, but are conscious posses-| 

Self-disei- | 
pline isa work which summons all our) 


sions to all who share them. 


faculties, purposes, knowledge, 


tions and efforts, it has its weary hours, | 


its seasons for starting anew with quick- 
ened strength and zeal. 


This then is the first impression to be| 
The| 
prominent feature of a religious character! 


stamped with force upon the mind. 


is, that it has been the subject of disci- 


pline, that it is” itself the result of disci-| 


pline, has been wrought upon, formed, 
and established by discipline. In sucha 
character we expect that every element 
shall declare effurt and principle. The 
man or the woman, called religious, must 
bear about them the proof that they are 
what they are, as the result of an inten- 
tion. We expect to see in a religious 
character distinctions and differences which 
we do not look for in the common standard 
of character. Nor only this; we expect 
also that these differences should appear 
as the results of agood purpose well-endea- 


vored, a foundation, a life,a growth, con- | 


secrated by high intentions to the highest 
uses and for the highest aims. This is a 
trath which cannot be too ‘strongly urged 


or insisted upon. A religious character 


ought to strike every one as the result of | 


conscious effort, a work begun and in 
progress, a diamond in the process of be- 
ing polished in the only way in which it 
may be polished by other diamonds. Dis- 
cipline, visible in its intention and work, 
this is the first of all essentials. 

This discipline will be strongly marked 
by two processes, a process of sel[-denial, 
‘and a process of culture, of renunciation 
and attainment. Of the fruits of those 
processes a religious character must large- 
ly partake } yet it is scarcely possible to 
describe in particulars the entire operation 
as it appears in the result. 





} must ask ourselves what is the reason for)toil spent upon them. 


resolu- | 


j 


| ber thus removed, exceeds by nine the 


sistent with a religious character. Wheth- ; mas 
er this opinion is true or false, can be de- | in our ignorance of their particular duties 
cided only by each individual for himself,/we will take it for granted that these 
by his own knowledge whether this or that | agents are well employed, and their sala- 
amusement, makes him frivolous and ti- |ries fully earned. Our regrets, or rather 
fling, or whether it is only a momentary | our want of full sympathy for the Asso- 
relaxation, enjoyed and then forgotten? ‘ciation rests upon the erroneous theology, | 

Now itis evident that the Almighty | and the mutilated Christianity which Mis- | 
does not need or require at our hands any | sionaries offer to the heathen, and which | 
self-denial or restraint of any kind, con-/we ace fully persuaded embarrass all | 
sidered by itself, independently of its uses. | their efforts and lead to repeated failures. 
Self-denial is of value only because of its The success of Foreign Missions is most | 
So that we | sadly disproportioned to the money and 
We believe the 
self-denial in any given case, what is the | failure to be owing to the most unchristian | 
nature of it, what the degree of it, what views of the attributes and purposes of God 
the result of it. Then shall we leara that | which the missionaries attempt in vain to! 
in a religious character, there has been a 


influence on the character. 


inculcate upon the heathen. 
struggle between the lower and the higher | _ 
nature, and that in all the parts and stages| The British Bible Society has just pre- | 
of that struggle, passion and sense have | sented to the royal library a collection of 
been denied, and denied for what? not} Bibles in 82 different languages, consist- | 
from a sour or morbid sanctimon.ousness, | ing of 119 volumes. It has issued during 

but for the sake of a calm and meditative | the last year 72,134 copies of the Scrip- 
rest of the spirit, that unseen realities and tures, being an increase of 10,000 copies 

spiritual convictions, and noble purpuses | for the year. 

and heavenly hopes, may have power over | _ 
the character. Next to Puseyism, the most exciting re: | 

And as to the second process of which ‘ligious topic in England now, is, the Seces- 
the Scotch Church. Messrs. 
ble results, the process of culture; this | Cunningham, Guthrie and Gray, compos- | 


a religious character is to show the visi-/ sion from 
may appear in many traits and graces ind | ing a delegation from the Free Church, | 
actions, so as to distinguish a religious) have held several crowded meetings in| 
The London. The Marquis of Breadalbane is | 
elements of that culwre are affections and | their great champion. He has subscribed 
duties, and The | $15,000 and offers to give as much land 
same strife between the higher and the jas they will cover with Churches, and to| 


character from a common character. 


motives convictions, 


lower nature which is begun in self-deni- | cover the Churches with slates from his} 


The 


heart searcheth after the means of improve- | 


al, is pursued in spiritual culture. quarries. But few of the Scottish nobility 


are with them ; the great majority being | 
And they are found | bitterly opposed to them. They expect to| 
near to us, in the lowly duties of common | obtain a quarter of a million of dollars in | 


ment and progress. 


life, in the opportunities ef a day, in the | London. 


necessity Ww hich our uniform experience _ | 
In Ireland the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion compared with the Protestant is as 


seven to one, while the Protestants own | 


presents, for acting from priuciple, if we 
would act aright. 

Self-culture ia all its highest and most 
comprehensive processes, is the condition | five sixths of the whole real property of | 
by which Christian elements of character!the country. It is by force of the later 
Of course virtues and | fact that the English Church claims the | 
right of tithing a Catholic country for the 


are to be acquired. 
graces, tastes and affections are to be val- 


ued and preferred in proportion to their support of Protestantism. 


Unity.-—‘ An aged Churchman,’ writing 
for the London Record, in speaking of the 
Established Church, says: ‘I now find 
what was once the Church, divided into 
distinctive churches, differing in modes of 


relativeexcellence. Piety and love, which | 


express the applications of the two great, 
commandments are to be cherished, culti- 


vated and manifested. He who is truly 


and earnestly pursuing these two proces- | 


ses of renunciation and attainment will 


. . rorship, ¢ what Is mo wi . 
acquire through his own experience a ber-; FOF hip, and, what is more awful, differ 


ter knowledge of the elements of a Chris-)'"8 '" essentials! split into two hostile 


| parties ina fearful state of preparation, | 


tian character, than any creed or covenant 
. . + I dare not fill up the 


e's s oe Se 


can teach him. The opposing systems, 


t . | i > ’ 
the controverted dogmas, the various usa- line. 


The Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia | 
has declined the Professorship in the The-| 
jological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y., 
‘which was recently offered to him. 


ges and ceremonies of Christian sects will | 
have but little importance for him and he 
will feel that there are two parties which 
he is to satisfy—God and his own soul. 


Professor Park of Andover who has 
‘nearly completed his foreign tour is ex-| 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
as ; | pected to resume his labors in November. 
At the Meeting of this Board at Roches- | 


ter N. Y., Sept. 12, the Thirty Fourth An- | ith : 
nual Report was presented. We learn | Rev. Theodore Parker of the Second | 


from it that the contributions in all the | Church in Roxbury having preached | 
agencies during the year which closed on| farewell Sermon to his people on the 10th | 
the last day of July were less than during inst, has sailed from N. York for England. | 
the preceding year. The Expenditures | = 
for the year, inclusive of the payment of a| The success which attended the applica- | 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 


| 
| previous debt, amounted to $257,247,25; tion of the Roman Catholics in New York) 


the receipts amounted to $244,224,43,) '° coutrol the public schools as far as they | 
leaving on the first of August, a debt of thought desirable, has induced them to! 
$13,022,82. Grants from the Bible and) Petition the Common Council of the city | 
Tract Societies, and strong appeals recent- | of Newark, N. J., for a —o portion of 
ly made have done much towards making | be school fund; but their application has | 
up the deficiencies of the year. Five mis-| beea refused. 
sionaries and assistants have died, and | 


seventeen have been released from their | 


: pO For the Regisier and Observer. 
connection with the Association; the num- 
BISHOP KENNETT TO DBE. COLMAN, 


number of the new laborers. The Associ-| The following is an extract of a letter | 
ation supports 26 missions, at 86 stations ‘from Rev. White Kennett, Bishop of Pe-| 
| supplied by 131 ordained missionaries, S| terborough, in England, addressed to Rev. | 
| physicians, 15 teachers, 10 printers and | Benjamin Colman, first minister of the | 
binders, 6 male and 17S female assistants; Church in Brattle street, Boston, dated | 
making the whele number from this coun- duly, 1716; from which it appears that | 
| try 348, which is less by 8 than the number the same tendency to revive Popish forms | 
| sustained last year; the Assgciation has and pretensions, was as prevalent in the| 
/ in its employ 130 native helpers and! High Church, 127 years ago as at) 
preachers. The number of their laborers | the present time.—A fier expressing a wish 
the last year has been less than that of| for the union of all Protestants, in some 
| any year since 1831. The number of | future age, when charity and peace shall 
mission Churches is 62, with 20,797 mem- prevail above interest and passion,’ he 
bers; not including some ‘ hopeful con-| proceeds: 
verts.’ The seminaries, boarding schools; ‘We have no great prospect, I confess, | 
and free schools sustained and taught by of such happiness in our Old England, | 
the missionaries is 639 rumbering 32,000, where the spirit of dissension and faction, | 
pupils ; 16 presses have printed works in nay, of the utmost infatuation, has raged | 
34 languages, amounting since the com-' horribly, and is not yet cast out. I think 
mencement of the missions to more than I saw long since, that the beginning of this 
442 millions of pages. | 


| 
| 





Sorrow were the seeds of Popery scattered 

As we read with interest annually and in the minds of common people, to smooth 
monthly the reports of the operations of the way fora Popish Pretender. Noise 
this great Missionary enterprise, we are | and nonsense were very prevailing, and at 
led to respect the devoted and self-denying | last, the word given out was, I had rather 
spirit which animates its supporters and its | be a Papist than a Presbyterian, and under 
foreign agents. Few persons among us ‘this delirious cant, the poor souls were pre- 





| as now the common people, and the very) Suppose it be satisfactorily established 


| : ; aa : 
at the communion table; they would not/Qr has the condition of the race so far im- | 


| there were an Host to be adored ; they be- | 


| standing of its terms. 








are aware by what means its funds are pared to cry out, the Church, the Church 


fore the beginning of the civil wars, under 
the influence of a Court, which had too} tion to exalted virtue, from sin to holiness 
much of the Popish Queen in it; and) was the purpose, scope and plan of his 
were now revived to serve no other pur-/ mission. Let not finite wisdom presume 
pose but that of the interest of a popish | 19 estimate the worth of a result which to 
impostor. Only there was some difference | Infinite wisdom seeined worth the expen- 
in the times; "for before those civil wars! diure of the blood of prophets, and Apos- 
none ran into those notions but some of! tles, and above all of his Son! But of 
the warmer and ambitious Clergy ; where-| whom is this change (conversion) required? 


from folly to wisdom, from moral degrada- 








—— a 


women had their heads full of them. Uan-} tuat the persons whom Jesus and the 
der these delusions a multitude have been | Apostles addressed eighteen centuries ago 
given up, alus! to many lies and to the | did need conversion, does it necessarily 
practice of many Popish superstitions. | thence follow that the human beings now 
Some would not go to their seats in the) in the course of their earthly existence | 
church, till they had kneeled and prayed | stand in like need of a similar change ?| 





} 


be content to receive the sacrament there | proved as to render conversion in our day 
kneeling, but with prostration and striking | in many or in most cases unnecessary ? 
of the breast and kissing the ground, as if 


What is the condition of human nature | 
as we find it existing around us? The| 
_ powers and affections are all of them good, | 
a sermon (at least afternoon) to be the | jy, they are blended in ill proportions. | 


best way of serving God, and churches The dove for earthly things is too strong—| 
without organs had the thinner congrega- 


gan to think the Common Prayer without 


the love for heavenly things too weak.— 
tions ; even pictures about the altar began This power, or passion, or affection, needs | 


to be the Looks of the vulgar ; the meeting 4 be restrained, and that to be quickened | 
houses of Protestant Dissenters were} ig jncreased vigor and activity. This| 
thought to be more defiled places than | change in the relative strength of the dit. | 
Popish Chapels. In short, ‘the herd of | paren, powers, tendencies or affections, | 
people were running towards Rome with- | common to buman nature, is the ‘ conver- | 
out any foresight or power of looking back-| jon ° required. It consists in coming back 
ward. To this madness of the people was | 19 the true path. Some have strayed from | 
the rebellion (of 1715) owing; now one iS that path in one direction and some in 
quelled, the other will abate.’ janother. The call to each is to retrace | 
his own wrong steps, and come to the true | 
)path of a pious life. Butto who is the! 
call addressed, of whom is the change re- | 
jquired? tis required of all who have | 
‘ Scriptural conversion, in what does it | strayed from: the: cighe path, of all who} 
‘have sinned, of all who in consequence of 


consist, of whom is it required; whatis| : 
its value, and by what means may it be | faults either of their own or of others, are 
effected ?* in a bad moral condition or a false position 
In discussing any question it is wise! eg ier * afr ie 8 we 
> > . iis neede in 31e¢ case oO a 
first to define and arrive ata clear under-| ss : ; ; se 
asic: dans tai the condition is stained with guilt, and itis) 
’ , i } 
: ‘ i lik i 
scriptural meaning and what the popular | ikewise and not less needed by those 


: : | whose mental constitution i : <j 
meaning of the term ‘ conversion’? Con- eee ern eee 
are - }tal peculiarities descend from parent to 
version means, in common parlance, change! . oo c 

The in child, and itis as true now as it was when | 

| Moses received the commandments, that | 
ae . {the iniquities > i 

constantly insist on the necessity and im-! he es of the father rahe one 
, visited upon the children. The} 


portance of conversion, and it behoves us| see 
iniquities of the parent descend and not! 


For the Regisler and Observer. 


CONVERSION. 


j 
Conversion | 
whose moral | 


—to convert means to change. 
spired messengers of God earnestly and 


to inquire into and ascertain the nature of | > 
The | merely rest upon but dwell within the 


Savior and the Apostles frequently and ja. 
earnestly urged the necessity of conver-| Strong passions may have been inherit- | 
sion. What did they mean by it? What ed or they may have been nourished up in| 
is the change required ? Conversion in|\the soul through the individual's own | 
its true and legitimate sense means the | “ult. In either case those passions need | 
trarfsition or change Fuom what we are To |t0 be controlled or restrained, and the sin- | 
what we ought to be. Itisechange which / ‘ul habits to which they have led need to! 
applies not to opinions only, and not to| be changed to virtuous habits. If a person | 
outward conduct only but to both, to every | have a revengeful temper that temper| 
thing, in short, which goes to make up| needs to be converted whether he inherited | 
character. Whatever is wrong in one’s | 't from an ancestor or whether by his own) 
opinions, principles, and affections, and )guilt he has nurtured it in his spirit. The} 
whatever is wrong in one’s habits of action {circumstance of his father having had such | 
should be corrected. This, and nothing |@ temper before him does not obviate the | 
short of this, is the change required. ‘The , necessity of his using every effort to con-| 
character and conduct of each individual | Vert it into a spirit of forgiveness. His} 
must be so‘ changed’ that the ‘spirit of pentleuce may be in proportion to the in-| 
his mind,’ the motives which control his | *trumentality be has himself had in pro-| 
conduct, and the tenor of his temper and ducing the evil, but the need of conversion | 
of his life shall be in conformity with the | depends on the extent of the evil itself | 
will of God. The change needed or re-|'trespective of its origin. In answer to) 
quired in the case of different individuals \the question then ‘of whom is couversion | 
will vary according to the sins of which /required ? we would answer. It is re- 
they have severally been guilty or the | quired of ald who have faults of character, 


the change which they thus insist on. 


faults which they respectively have need | or even faults of mental constitution. No, 
to correct. One man, for example, is ava- | mano liveth and sinneth not. This propo: | 
ricious ; another is revengeful; a third is | sition has néver ceased to be true. Ne! 


intemperate and irritable, another lets his ‘man then is exempt from need of conver- | 
tongue too freely publish the faults of his; sion. It is sometimes argued that children | 
neighbor. Now it is obvious that each of need no conversion. That their spirits are | 
these needs a conversion,—a change adap- | the handiwork of the Infinite One and of 
ted to his own particular case. The|course are pure. Morally pure, no doubt, | 
temper or spirit of mind in which the they are. No sin stains the soul till the| 
change should be wrought is similar in all light of moral responsibleness has dawned | 
cases, but the nature of the change itself | Upon it and been abused. But mental 


must vary according to the faults which | peculiarities are transmitted from sire to: 


} 
j 


are to be corrected. Each should review! son, and it is often the case that the inli-) 
his life with a spirit of humility and of | vidual may find low desires and burning: 
candor, and with the determination to cor-| passions within him, which no fault of his’ 
rect the faults which he shall find. He|own has engendered. These may have 
is not to sorrow for his sins in a childish,| come down to him from a previous gener- 
whining and imbecile manner, but in a | ation but not the less for that do they eo 
spirit of a manly resolution of amendment, | mand correction. And the correction of 
The miser should relax his grasp of gold faults whencesoever those faults may have 
and learn to sympathise with and to re- | been derived may fitly, and as we believe | 
lieve the distress around him. The re-!in accordance with scriptural usage of lan- 
vengeful man should curb his vindictive} guage, be termed conversion. Repentance 
temper, and should learn to render good | is one thing; conversion is quite another. 
for evil, and in every relation of life to} We can repent only of our own guilty | 
practice in the same spirit of forgiving | conduct, but we can be converted from 
mercy with which he hopes to be judged faults of mental constitution which have | 
by his Maker. The sot should restrain| come down to us through by-gone genera-| 
his raging thirst and learn to abstain from | tions. We can feel remorse, penitential 
that which irritates his temper and makes | sotrow only for our own moral turpitude, 
him a trial to his friends. There should | but we can earnestly desire and strive for 
be a spirit of humility in them all. There | conversion from faults of mental constitu- 
should in all be a willingness to review, tion entailed upon us by guilty predeces- 
their past lives with an honest desire to) sors. No man liveth and sinneth not. So 
discover and a stedfast determination to| was it said eighteen centuries ago and so 
correct what has been amiss. A similar} with equal truth may it be said now. Little 








spirit should attend all in their work of| children alone are free from guilt, and even 





Se te, as 











they are inheritors of imperfections from 
Vicious parents, or from those still farther 
in advance of them in the line of genera- 
tions. And these imperfections require | 
their own effort as well as the effort of 
those whose province it is to educate them, | 
to work a cure, a change, a conversion. 
At what period in the child’s life moral 
accountability begins to be felt, it is diffi- 
cult to know. It begins in some minds no 
doubt much earlier than in others. But 
until the mind has the moral sense awak- 
ened within it, it can have no moral guilt, 
can feel no remorse, can need no repen- 
tance. Nor can it be reached by appeals 
on the ground of right and wrong. It is 
in vain to appeal to feelings and principles 
of the child’s nature, which as it were 
have not yet been born. Until the moral 
sense, the conscience, the principle which 
distinguishes between good and evil has 
been born into the child’s nature, that 
child is not morally accountable and can- 
not be influenced by moral motives. The 
child cannot be a pupil for moral training 
till the birth of the moral sense in its soul 
takes place. But as soon as a conscience 
or a sense of right and wrong does spring 
into being in the juvenile soul, then is the 
child an accountable being, capable of 
virtue, liable to sin, susceptible to moral 
influence. Conscience, for such we prefer 


\ 
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ata village three miles from the centre, 
where, from the distance and other circum- 
stances such a service is desired by the 
people. It is held once a month in the 
District School House. Thé Pastor 
preached from Acts*xxiv. 25, ‘Go thy 
way this time.’ It was a practical, strony 
and affectionate appeal, not to delay the 
work of religion. Fifty or more were 
present, and the audience were attentive 
and deeply impressed. Mr. Merrick is 
evidently much engaged in his work and 
brings to it talents, learning, persuasion 
and eloquence, His Church includes 


in its numbers one quarter part of the 
whole Society. P. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THOUGHTS ON PEACE AND WAR. No. Ill. 

In the present state of the world, is any 
defensive war compatible with the full in- 
fuence of Christianity on the hearts of 
those, by whom it is waged, supported or 
encouraged ? 

Many professors and teachers of the 
Christian faih seem to hesitate little in 
saying, yes. Indeed, it is often said with. 
out qualification, and that by men in high 
repute, that ‘ defensive wars are justifiable.’ 
As a universal, or even a general proposi- 
tion, this is one of the last, to which | 





to call this ‘candle of the Lord’ this 
heavenly inner light—conscience at first 
perhaps may shed but a faint and 
glimmering ray upon the pilgrim’s path- 
way, but the appeals of worthy teachers, 
the influences of a truly Christian educa- 
tion may augment that life till it shall 
guide him through life in the heavenward 


path. A. C. 





For tie Register and Observer. 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


The general and quiet observance of the 
Sabbath, is one of the beautiful character- 
istics of New England Society; and it is 
among the most gratifying circumstances 
of the day, that this conservative and soul- 
uplifting habit inwrought by our puritan 
fathers, has been retained so universally by 
their descendants. A Sabbath morning 
in the country is a great luxury to the de- 
votional mind. All is still, quiet and sub- 
dued. Nota vehicle in motion. Not a 


could possibly give my assent. The epi- 
thet defensive, in this application, if not 
infinite in comprehension, is one of the 
most vague and indefinite in the whole 
compass of language. Defensive of what? 
of life, liberty, home and conscience ? or 
of a few paltry dollars, or a fantastic point 
of honor? How many defensive wars, so 
called, have been waged and prosecuted for 
years, for no better reason than that which 
has prompted the private duellist to send a 
challenge ; because one bearing the name 
of gentleman has, either from negligence 
or design, trod on his toes, jostled him in 
a crowd, or given him a hard name, which 
he really deserves? Theterm defensive, 
it introduced in a universal proposition, 
requires definition. I prefer, however, the 
question at the head of this article: Wheth- 
er any defensive wars are, in the present 
state of the world, consistent with the full 
influence of Christianity on the hearts of 
those, by whom they are waged, supported 
or encouraged? Ought we to resort to 














rake or fork bestir the new mown hay ; 
and when the hour of worship has arrived, 
all are prepared, neatly clad, and with 


pleasant faces, move gently forward some, 
from a distance of three, four or five miles, | 


such means of defending property, or life ? 
Is it consistent with the high object pro- 


| posed in the gospel, the moral redemption 


of the world ? 
Comparatively few of those who bear a 


to the consecrated place of their devotions. | Christian name, will give a negative an- 
Such a scene cannot be contemplated, | S'Vet tO Interrogatives like these. A far 


without the highest and best emotions. 


I:| greater nutnber will attempt to justify the 


seems to say, from the congregating a defence of property by bloody and expen- 


tude, * A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand. 1 had rather be a door keeper | 
in the house of my God, than to dwell in| 
the tents of wickedness.’ 

On Sunday last we were exhilarated 
and refreshed by such a scene at Walpole 
Massachusetts, a pleasant and growing 
town about twenty miles south of the city. 
The day was lovely, and it was soon mani- 


fest that this was one of those people) 


where the Church-loving and Church-going 
habit had been preserved with great fideli- 
ty tothe early customs and feelings of 
their ancestors. There are three Church- 
es in this town of 1600 population, ol 
which the Unitarian is much the largest 
and best. The edifice is new. Enxternal- 
ly it is a fine wooden building with a taste- 
ful spire; anj within, it has sixty or sev- 
euty pews on the floor, besides those in 
the side galleries. It is finished within 
with perfect neatness and simplicity. The 
attendance was large through the day, and 
in the afternoon the nuinber was not Jess 
than 400. Its former Pastor was Rev. 
Mr. Storer, now of Syracuse. Its present 
one, Rev. J. M. Merrick, was installed 
here about four years since. He preached 
in the morning from Acts 2, 46, 47. 
‘ And they continued daily with one accord 
in the temple, &c.’ 
causes of apathy among Christians at the | 
present day in contrast with the early 
Christians. First, Worldliness, love * 
pleasure, wealth, &c. Second, Ignorance 
of the worth and beauty of Christianity so 
long disfigured by false doctrines and re- 
pulsive associations. Third, The want of 
a comprehensive and clear knowledge of 
the blessings which result from Christian- 
ity ; and Fourth, Because of the quiet and 
tranquil possession and enjoyment of the 
Bible, the Church, the Altar and the Ordi- 
nances. The Discourse was characterised 
by thought, learning, earnestness and elo- 
quence. All the services were more than 
usually good and acceptable. 

In the interval, the Sunday School of 
the Society was assembled in the body 
pews, while a large proportion of the 
parents remained and occupied those on 
the sides. The School has 80 pupils and 
16 teachers. 
present Superintendent. On this occasion 
it was addressed by the Agent from Bos- 
ton. It is a prosperous school. 

In the afternoon, the ordinance of Bap- 
tism was administered to five children— 
two infants, and three older boys. It was 
a noble sight to see parents of the highest 
character and respectability advancing in 
view of the whole congregation, and offer- 
ing their little ones at the baptismal font 
to the service of Christ and the Church. 
The Pastor explained the nature of the 
ordinance, and the obligation it imposed, 
administered the rite, and dismissed them 
with a pastoral and devout blessing. The 
further services were addresses to parents 
on religious education, and to teachers on 
their duties, encouragements and rewards. 

At five o’clock, a third service was held 





Freeman Clark, Esq. is its! 


sive wars, even though the property in dis- 
pute be of a small amount. They apolo- 
gize for iton the ground of an assumed 
necessity. If, say they, we do not repel 
aggressions, we invite them. If we allow 
ourselves to be plundered of a little, there 
is no telling where depredations or en- 
croachments will end. We must cultivate 
a martial spirit—we must let other na- 
tions feel, as well as see our power, in or- 
der to secure their respect, and be safe 
from their hostile attacks. 

In reply to every thing of this kind, I 
would ask, what do arguments like these 
umount to? what but groundless assump- 
tions? When or where have adequate 
experiments been made, to prove that brute 
force alone can secure a nation against 
loreign outrage? When was it demon- 
strated that war is the best means of secur- 
ing peace, and promoting harmony, and 
mutual beneficence among the nations of 
the earth? Where shall we look for the 
happy fruits of war? for the rich harvest 
of good, which ought certainly to have 
been produced by the deluges of blood 
which have been given for the buon ? 





' | suaall not inquire whether wars were 
| ever necessary, or productive of more good 


| 


‘than evil. Let it be granted that, in early 


The subject, was the } ages aid barbarous countries, they have 


been indispensable to the safety of the bet- 
ter partof mankind. It will not follow 
that they are so in the present state of 
Christendom. Adults are not to be treated 
like children; nor are those who are sus- 
ceptible of the high influences of Christi- 
anity, to be dealt with like those, in whom 


beyond the dawn, The question I wish 
|to discuss is not a mere speculation. It 
{is one of practical moment to ourselves ; 
to civilized nations, to Christians of the 
nineteenth century. Is brutal violence in- 
dispensable in securing mutual justice 
among Christian nations, and how long is 
it to continue so? When are we to re- 
nounce our chief reliance on the means 
employed by wolves and tigers, and sub- 
stitute those which belong to men as met, 
and still more to Christians, so long 4 
they dare pronounce the name of Jesus 
even in a whisper? When shall we wake 
a fair experiment of other means, and es 
pecially of the artillery and fortifications of 
the gospel ? 

In reply to the foregoing interrogations 
it may be said, ‘ We always do negotiate. 
We expostulate with those who do % 
wrong, and repeat our expostalations be- 
fore we resort to arms.’ This indeed ‘8 
generally done, and frequently with final 
success ; and who knows that remonstrance 
anc negotiation would not always be suc: 
cessful, were they rightly conducted? If 
we would try the strength of moral wea 
pons, we must, for the time at least, lay 
aside our swords and our military dress- 
We must not display even at a distance 
our armies, our navies, or our munitions 
of war. We must confide solely in 4p 
peals to the generosity or justice of those 











neither reason pee religion has advanced™ 
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we address, or at least in their regard to 
in the society of} 


an honorable standing 1 | 
nations. Ifa dog bark or growl at you, It! 


not render him more quiet to brandish | 
As little will menacing 





will 
your cane at him. 
their individual capacities, who are pre) 
disposed to infringe on our rights. 2X 
less we are decidedly stronger than they, | 
we must appeal not to their fears, but to 
their nobler feelings, which, though pap ak 
pended for a time, we may hope to vessese 


to that predominating influence which will 
ther aggressions. 


would you cease to 
to manufac- 


secure us froin far 


Does any one ask, 
build or repair fortiications, 
ture arms, (0 enlarge the navy, and to 
en for actual war? Without fear 


train ™ - 
ach I may incur, a3 a visiona- 


of the repro te 
ry or fanatic, I answer, yes Till we 
have done with war-like preparations of 
every name and kind, we shall never know 
the efficacy of other means of national se- 
curity, we shall never learn what | believe | 
to be a lesson of eternal truth; that the} 
‘the wisdom of God | 
to national, as well | 
as personal salvation. So faras I know, | 
the only fair and full experiment which | 
' efficacy of | 
eaceful means for preserving peace, Was | 
that of William Penn ; which was entirely 
and unquestionably successful Give me 
the outset invariable justice, ire- 
proachable honor. and open-hearted gener: | 
osity in the conduct of rulers and citizens 
toward foreign nations, forbearance under | 


é : | 
injuries and affrouts, and such meek, but} 








gospel of Christ is 
and the power of God,’ 


has ever been made of the 


from 


earnest and persevering remonstrance, as 
properly belongs to man addressing him- 
self to man, and, though we had not a fort 
in our harbors, a ship of war on our wa-| 
ters, nor a musket in our arsenals, | should 
feel more secure against foreign aggres- 
sions on person or property, than [ should 
with all the armaments which could be 
produced and sustained by the most am-| 


ple revenue we could command. If mar-| 


; 


tial force affords any protection from 


foreign wrongs, it is, 1 think, more than}, 


balanced by the exposure of property and} 
freedom to that party despositism, which is, 
perhaps, inseparably connected with the} 
spirit of war. 

After all that civilization, science, and 


Christiauity have done in reforming the| 


sentiments and feelings of mankind, | have | 
linle faith in the uniform justice of any 
nature or government on the face of the| 
earth. Some may be generally upright in | 
their intercourse with other nations; but| 
their moral discernment is often obscured | 
by what is called patriotism, which, as | 
generally understood, is only an extension | 
of party spirit; and that again a modifica- | 
tion of private sellishness, and frequently | 


e , . . ! 
of the most ignoble kind. Sull the cause | 
of impartial justice 


i 


is gaining ground | 


throughout the Christian world. In every | 
nation, with which we have much connec- | 
lion, many voices are raised against ere] 
invasion of foreign rights; and those 


\ 
words or airs procure justice from men io | 


; succeeding generations. 


| careless thinking, the careless speaking. 
| will extend far beyond himself. 


} tant sense we are each of us our ‘ brother's 
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this ‘ printed’ Sermon, by referring to it 
in our columns. Independently of its just 
and appropriate notice of a worthy man, 
and the interesting sketches of his hfe and 
character contained in a note at the close, 
it is a valuable Sermon on an important 
subject. The text is from Titus ii. 7, 
‘In all things showing thyself a pattern of 
good works.’ The object of the Sermon 
is not so much to urge directly the duty of 
showing oneself a ‘ pattern of good works, 
as to speak of the ‘ under-estimate of the 
importance of our influence as individuals’ 
which prevails, and by setting forth the 
evil and unsoundness of this estimate 
quicken the sentiment of individual re- 
sponsibility. To do this is the great thing 
to be accomplished. Every man should 
be brought to feel his importance and his 
responsibility. Let the two grow together 
and they can never be too strongly devel- 
oped. To speak phrenologically, large 
self-esteem is no evil if it be connected 
with large conscientiousness. 

The following passage describes strong- 
ly the influence for evil which all may 
exert, and to some extent often thought- 
lessly do exert. 


“I have spoken of the beneficent influ- 
ence which it is in the power of individu- 
als to exert. Ionly add in further illus- 
tration of the subject, that the power of 
this influence when directed to evil, is far 
greater. And the reason is obvious. [is 
much easier to destroy than to create, to 
pull down than to build up, to inflame the 
passions of men than to control them, to 
spread calumnies than to live them down, 
to condemn and neglect good objects than 
to advance and support them. The tri- 
umphs of wickedness, however disastrous 
in their effects, are easy in the achieve- 
ment. ‘Thus it is, that bad individuals in 
all ages, have raised themselves to a ‘ bad 
eminence,’ excited a popular fury which | 
they have directed at will, overturned 
aluwrs and thrones, broken in upon all the | 
peaceful and regular habits of a people, | 
driven them out by myriads to fight the| 
battles of an unscrupulous ambition and | 
lust of sway. Thus it is, thata few un- | 
principled men gifted with extraordinary | 
genius, and exulting in a satanic power of | 
derision and ridicule, have been able to| 
make the worse appear the better reason,’ | 
to break up or poison the fountains of reli- | 
gious faith and hope, and to send a deadly 
blight of scepticism over their own and | 
The same fact} 
is, every day, illustrated in common life. | 
Wily, smooth and glossy hypocrites, for | 
the furtherance of their own selfish pur- | 
poses, may covertly sow dissensions in 
social circles, break up ancient friendships, 
and plant roots of bitterness and discord in 
peaceful and united communities. And 
even without an outright sinfulness like 
this, the tone of religious and moral senti- 
ment, the salutary customs of society, the 
present and future well being of numbers, 
may be deplorably debased and injured by 
the comparatively venial offences of the 











the careless living, the careless exatuple of 
a few individuals. Thus it is that the in-! 
fluences of the conduct of every person | 
No 


man | 
can live for his own purposes alone. He 
must exercise an influence over others 


whether he desire it or not. In an impor- 


keeper.’ God has placed us here not only 


voices are continually increasing, both in| iy act, but to be mutually acted upon. He | 
number and strength; raising such remon- | is declaring to us ina thousand unearthly 
sirances as will eventually prevail, if not| voices, ‘lo, ye are brethren.’ He has 
rendered ineffectual by the voice of war | S!ven GS 8 Commen RalEre, COMMER Sym) 

; Peer | pathies, common duties, a common desti- | 
' Should We} uation and a common hope. He has| 
renounce our martial system, and trust €M-| bound each to all, and all to each, in a! 
| common dependency. The eye, in the} 
foreign aggressions, our citizens might! Words of St. Paul, ‘cannot say unto the | 
perhaps be occasionally plundered of some | head, I have no need of thee; nor again| 


+ lines b df jthe head to the feet, I have no need of | 
property, which must be compensated 1fom | thee. He has implanted in our minds a] 


the public revenue; but is there any| strong and almost irresistible propensity to | 
probability that this would amount to a imitation. He has placed us in those ten- | 
}der and intimate relations of life which! 
‘make us peculiarly dear to each other. | 





from those who suffer wrong. 


tirely in moral force lor security agains! 


tenth part of what we annually expend iu 


preparations for war, even in time of peace? 
to a tenth part of thirteen, sixteen, or twen- | 
ty millions of dollars! 

{think it not probable that, if left to a) 


ioral defence alone, many would suffer the | 
| 


loss of either life or liberty by foreign ag- 
gression; if in some instances this should 
happen, it would hasten the final triumph | 
oj justice and peace. Murtyrdom quietly | 
endured is proverbially among the most| 
effectual meaus of promoting the cause, in! 
which it is suffered. What true disciple, | 
then, of him * who died the just for the un- 
just,’ would not be a martyr for that uni- 


; 


| 


versal and perpetual peace, which it is the 
object of Christianity to establish? But, it 
may be replied, ‘ We must defend our na-| 
tional honor, which would be lost, if we} 
allowed vurselves to be pillaged even of | 
our property.’ What és this honor ? How | 
does it differ in principle from that of the 

duellist, the lion, or the mastiff? What! 
resemblance does it bear to the glory of | 
God, which consists chiefly not in the dis- | 
play of power and vengeance, but in the| 
mauilestation of mercy and forbearance, 

even to those who least deserve it. Let 

every Christian, let every man, who would 
‘iaiutain the honor of that name, answer 

these queries. Remote as we are from the | 
most powerlul nations, and boasting as we| 
do of an extensive country, a great and| 
increasing population, and of inexhaustible | 
resources, if we had the magnanimity to 
take the lead of all other nations by setting. 


an example of entire confidence in moral! an essential part of that record to which 
power, it would sooner or later clothe us| We Shall be held ultimately to answer. 
| Thus and so true it is that ‘one sinner 
destroyeth much good.’ And if he have} 
the common seriousness of human nature, 


with a glory, incomparably superior to 
What would arise from all the bloody vic- 
‘ories, achieved for the last two thousand 


} 
{ 


yeers, could all their glories be combined |countableness as a moral agent, how ap- 


in one, s.w. | 


| drawing to a close, not only in the recol- 
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RECENT PUBLICATION. 


A Discourse preached to the North Church and | 
Suciety, Salem Mass. August 20th, 1843, the } 
yutduy succeeding the death of Hon. Benjamin 
amen. By Joho Brazier, D D., Pastor of the 
“orth Church and Society, Printed by Request, 


Offer vised. Salem: Printed at the Gazette 
e, 





J We trust we shall not be considered as 
ul 


/unblessed, long after we have gone to our 


omission and commission, but of that un- 


made a partaker, and for his agency in 
which, he is strictly responsible hereafter.’ 


from the sketch of the character of Mr. 


slat; ; | Pickman, bat are oblige! to omit till next 
ating the caution on the title page of | week. 


Each is a parent, or a child, or a husband, 
or a wile, or a brother, or a sister, or a | 
iriend, or a neighbor, or a citizen; each,| 
at least, is a member of the divine govern- | 
ment, each is one whom Jesus came to 
seek and to save, each in a word,isa 
human being, and by the very constitution 
of his nature therefore, what he, as an in- 
dividual, is, and what he does, and what 
he appears to be and do, will operate with 
good or bad effect upon those around him. ! 

And it is a solemn thought by which 
this conclusion is yet more strongly en- 
forced, that this influence, whatever it may 
be, does not cease with its immediate agen- 
cy. Our example does not terminate with 
our lives on earth. It will outlast us. I 
will be yet going on its mission, blessed or 
final account. Nay it stops not even here. 
Phose whom we have thus influenced, 
will, in their time, and in like manner, in- 
fluence otbers; and thus a single act of 
ours, however thoughtlessly committed on 
our part, may be productive of good or 
evil, in time and in eternity, to multitudes 
yet unknown. 

And there is another thuught of a more 
concerning import still to be taken in con- 
nection with this view of the subject. It 
is that our individual influence is to be re- | 
garded as a trust, notas a gift which we| 
may accept or not, employ or not, as we 
may choose; but it 1s a trust, which, 
whether it be small or great, direct or in- | 
direct, positive or negative, good or bad,! 
emanating from a high station or from a} 
low one, it is still a trust, for the due use | 
of which, we shall be responsible at the 
tribunal of our Ged. However unimpor-| 
tant, therefore, it may be in itself, it is of| 
unspeakable concern to us, since it makes 








if he have any religious sense of his ac- 
palling must be his reflections when life is 
lection of his own personal sins both of 
known, unmeasurable, inappreciable evil, 


which through them, he has caused others 
to commit, and in which he has thus been 


We had marked for insertion a passage 
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CONVENTION AT PROVIDENCE. 


At the close of the semi-annual Con- 
vention of Unitarians held at Worcester 


last October, the subject of another meet- 


ing was referred to a Committee, consist- 


ing of Dr. Thompson, Mr. Palfrey and Mr. 


Hall. In accordance with the opinion of 


that Committee, confirmed by a recent re- 
quest of the Council of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, a Convention is now 
appointed to be held in Providence, R. I., 


beginning on Tuesday, the third day of 


October next. 

The meeting will be opened by public 
services on Tuesday evening. On Wed- 
nesday practical discussions will occupy 
the day, to be closed by public worship 
and the Lord’s Supper in the evening. 
On Thursday the discussions will be con- 
tinued as the time of the brethren may 
allow. 

Ministers and laymen, desiring to at- 
tend this Convention, are invited to come 
on Tuesday afternoon to the house of E. 
B. Hall, when arrangements will be made 
for their accommodation as far as practi- 
cable. 

Dr Dewey, of N. Y., will preach at the 
opening of the Convention, Tuesday eve- 
ning; and it is expected the Rev. Mr. 
Putnam of Roxbury, will preach the fol- 
lowing evening. Eowarp B. Haut. 

Samue. Oscoop. 

Providence, Sept. 5, 1843. 





BELVIDERE ACADEMY. 
The undersigned acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following sums in aid of this 
Institution through Rev. Charles Briggs. 





From Rev. Wm. L. Stearns of 
Rowe, $2 00 

From a Friend to the West, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2 00 
From a Country Clergyman, 2 00 

From Brooklyn and New York, 
through George E. Cook, Esq., 52 00 

From Rev. E. B. Hall of Provi- 
dence, R. L, 6 00 
$63 00 


Artur B. Futver, 
Principal of the Belvidere Academy. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
LUCY P. WHITON. 

On Monday evening, Sept. 4th, Lucy 
P., wife of David Whiton, Esq., and only 
daughter of Joseph H. Dorr, Esq., 27. 

When those whom we have respected 
and loved are taken away by death, there 
is unspeakable comfort in the thought that 
they have been removed by a wise provi- 
dence to a brighter and happier world, and 
yet, consoling as this is, there will still be 
a feeling of sorrow overshadowing the 
minds of those who are left behind. It is 
thus, with mingled feelings of joy and 
grief, that we think of one whose name is 
written above. 

Those who loved her in her life, must 
mourn that they can see no more a friend 
whose winning manners and kindness of 
heart and purity of character endeared hei 
to all by whom she was known. 

The home where she was looked upon 
with the deepest affection, can never again 
be cheered by her presence ; and the many 
who sought aud cherished her friendship 
can no more bebold her sweet smile or de- 
rive pleasure and profit from her society. 
Yet the recollection of her character will 
throw a sanctity ever the home from which 
she has been taken, and the influence of 
her quiet and beautiful life will linger long 
around us like the beams of the setting 
sun. 

We would not willingly speak here one 
word of exaggerated praise. We would 
briefly recall some of those traits which 
gained and deserved our respect—and lay 
upon her grave one simple tribute of affec- 
dion. 

There was in her character a constant 
sincerity. -She cared not to say less than 
she feli—she wished not to say more. 
There was in all her doings a transparent 
simplicity—and in all her remarks a per- 
fect candor. In connection with her reli- 
gious experiences she had nothing to con- 
ceal—and to her friends she opened her 
mind with the frankness of a child. One 
was compelled to feel that in whatever she 
said all was sincere. 


In the bloom of life, she had yet known 
much physical suffering, and through pro- 
tracted sickness and frequent distress, she 
retained remarkable cheerfulness and resig- 
nation. No murmur of complaint passed 
her lips. Through her keenest trials she 
was patient and calm. Those who saw 
her in her sick chamber will remember 
how peaceful she seemed and with what a 
mild composure she conversed with those 
around her. Her calmness and cheerful- 
ness had been manifest from her childhood, 
but as the foliage puts on a new beauty 
when touched by the frost—so did these 
traits shine forth more brightly in the days 
of her suffering. 

Few knew better than she did the holy 
duties of a sister, a daughter and a_ wife. 
Of her character as manifested in these 
domestic relations we feel that we cannot 
here properly speak. Her modest useful- 
ness, her cénscientious integrity, her sub- 
stantial worth were best known, to those 
who knew her most. Her friends will 
cherish the recollections of that filial ten- 
derness with which she watched over a 
sick mother, and by which she sweetened 
the last moments of a life which she had 
always sought to make pleasant. When 
that beloved parent was called away—the 
daughter met the blow with Christian 
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calimness—while living she cherished the 
memory of her goodness and has now gone 
to meet her in that world where there is no 
more sorrow and no more death. 

She conversed upon the subject of her 
departure with entire confidence. It was 
the chosen subject of her contemplation, 
and having made it the theme of her 
thoughts, she was also ready to speak of 
it to others, and while her friends could 
not without pain surrender her, she could 
look upon the change which was before 
her. and encourage her friends to meet 
calmly their trial. She thought more of 
their sorrows than her own. She was 
willing to go—and felt that ‘to die, was 
gain.’ It is well with her, The gates of 
heaven have been opened and she enjoys 
the friendship of angels and spiritual com- 
munion with the Son of God. What ex- 
alted pleasures may now be hers! and how 
devoutly and earnestly should we strive to 
be prepared for the same change. W, 
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Melancholy Shipwreck and Loss of Life-—The 
sch Zenobia, Capt. Owen, arrived at tis port on 
Sunday from Baltimore, reports having experienced 
very heavy weather. On Thursday, Sept. Sth, 
sea time, Samuel Maffit, seaman, of Dorchester 
county, Maryland, was lost overboard from the 
flying jibboom. Every effort was made to save 
him, but the wind blowing heavy at the time, it 





was impossible, and he sunk in a few minutes. 

On the next day, Friday, Sept. 9, the wind ble-y | 
a perfect hurricane. At 10 o'clock A. M., the | 
sch Susan, or Sully, of Bath, run down upon the | 
Zenobia, with a signal of distress flying, and hove | 
to about two handred yards to windward. At the | 
same tine it fell calm for three or four minutes, when | 
the boat of the distressédd vessel was lowered, bat | 
the wind at the same moment shifiing from the } 
southeast to north brought the Zenobia to the | 
windward of her. The helm of the latter was! 
immediately pat up with the intention of running | 
under her lee, but when within fifty or seventy-five | 
yards of her, on her weather quarter, the boat, 
shoved off, and was at once capsized with her) 
crew of five or six men. ‘The captain of the Ze- 
nobia, as he had no sail on his vessel, immediately 
put his helm down, and brought her to by the 
wind, but by this time the boat was about forty | 
yards to the windward, keel up. ‘Three men were | 
ho ding on by her, and two wore were swimming. 
Every exertion was used to get to the windward of | 
them, but it was impossible before they had all | 
gone down. The schooner sunk in about thirty | 
minutes after the boat left her, in seven fathoms of | 
water—Cape May bearing N. W., distant, as! 
supposed, about fifteen miles. We are indebted | 
for these particulars to the officers of the Zenobia. 
—New Bedford Reg. 


Acquittal of Jacob Shipman.—A New York pa- 
per says, it will be seen by the report of the trial | 
of this man, charged with embezzlement and grand 
larceny in appropriating $15,000 in gold belonging 
to the Union Bank of this city to his own use, that | 
he has been acquitted, the Jury returning asa ver- | 
dict that ‘ the offence was not committed within | 
the jurisdiction of this State,’ on the ground that | 
the intention to appropriate the money to his own | 
use was not conceived until after he bad arrived | 
in Philadelphia. 


Daring Theft.—The pocket book of Mr. Joab | 
Bartlett, was stolen from him on Satarday last, at) 
or near the Framingham Depot, while the train | 
from Springfield was making its accustomed stop. | 
It contained a $1000 bill of the State Bank, Bos- | 
ton, and other bills, to the amount in all $1115, 
besides valuable notes of hand and papers. The | 
pocket book with its contents, excepting the bank | 
bills, was found soon after near the Depot.— Bos- 
ton Daily Ade. 


Another. —We learn that while Mr George P 
Wallis was standing on change, on Saturday last, | 
he had his wallet stolen, containing nearly $1000. 





A Distincuished Visiter.—Marshal Bertrand, 
one of the warmest friends and most distinguished 
Marshals of the Emperor Napeleon, is now on a 
| visit to New Orleans. He arrived there on Thars- | 
day week from Havana, accompanied by his son, | 
and is expected to remain but a few days. In| 
chronicling this event the * Tropic’ says— | 

* France boasts, in all her long and high array | 
of noble sons, few that have achieved a prouder | 
distinction than the time-honored veteran, who, | 
| crowned with years and honors, now moves in the 
midst of one of the greatest cities of the Western | 
World. He is one of the few survivors who per- | 
formed a conspicuous part in the stirring events | 
| which marked the ear y part of the present centu- | 
ry—events that dazzled and astounded the whole | 
civilized world. ‘The bosom triend of Napoleon, } 
| he followed the eagled banners of that extrordina- 
ry chief from the moment of his elevation to his | 
fall. In battle brave and impetuous, in council | 
cool and wary, he adhered to his great leader with | 
unalterable affection throughout his long and bril- | 
liant career; and when the star of his glory was) 
quenched in rayless light upon the fatal field of 
Warterloo, ‘ faithful amoung the faithless’ stood the | 
gallant and battle-worn Bertrand. 

* When he who had * made thrones his playthings 
and kmgs his puppets’ was exiled to his ocean-girt | 
home, among the iong-tried followers wno accome | 
panied him on his last march, the Marshal Bertrand | 
stood conspicuous. In all of his long exile he | 
clung to his fallen chief with a devotion which | 
never faltered, until the object of it had surrendered | 
his great soul to the God who gave it. | 

* The visit of such a man to our city cannot fail | 
to excite the livelest grat fication with all who ad- | 
mire the many noble qualities concentrated im the ! 
person of Marshal Bertrand, and we feel well as-) 
sured he will be treated with all honor and atten-* 
tion by the citizeus of New Orleans. 

' 
} 
' 
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The Great Steamer.—Mr. Weed in a late letter 
from England, says: 

I have been around, on board, and all through | 
the Steamer Great Britain, now riding with her | 
six tall masts, and her enormous boll, in the Brit-| 
ish Docks. She is indeed a marine monster. All | 
| descriptions fail to convey adequate conception of | 
her vastness. Prepare yourselves if she reaches |* 
New York for a surprise. Her mode! is fine—and | 
us far as I can judge her proportions are on If 
a vessel can ride on two waves instead of one, she } 
may answer, but to my mind she seems too long, | 
when her head goes down with one wave, to re- 
cover before the next breaks over her. But my | 
judgement in such matters is good for nothing in, 
comparison with those who ought to know. I am} 
told that Cupt. Hosken, who is te command her— } 
has great confidence that she will tuke to her ele- | 
ment kindly. She is to be propelled by an Archi- 
median Screw attached to ber stern. This contri- | 
vance looks wholly inadequate for moving such a, 
monster, and | shall be certainly disappointed if in | 
this respect there’ is not a signal failure. The 
Great Britain is 223 feet , 50 feet in breadth, 
33 deep. She has 26 State Rooms with one bed, 
and 123 with two beds—and has an engine of 1000 | 
horse power. She is expected to leave for New | 
York early in September. 


— 


Calico Printing.—A correspondent of the Roch- 
ester (N Y.) Democrat, who writes from Provi- 
dence, R. I. gives a brief and interesting history of 
calico printing in the United States. ‘The first ef- 
fort of the art was made by a company in ‘Taunton, 
in this State, in 1825, when culicoes were from 
three to six times their present price. This pion- 
eer enterprise failed, but was soon after succeeded 
by others, with better success, in Full River, 
‘The gradual decline of duties on foreign prints af- 
ter 1832, affected the prosperity of the American 
works but they took a fresh start under the last 
tariff. The revival of business bas given them 
new vigor, and the number of machines now in 
operation is one hundred and twenty. In 1836, 
over 150,000,000 yards of calicoes were imported. 
Last year the importations fell off to 15,000,000 
yards, while the American prints made in 1842, 
reached the enormous amount of 158,023,000 
yards, worth $14,000,000. ‘The capital employed 
in all branches of the business is not far from $8,- 
000,000. The tables are now turned, and instead 
of importing, the United States gre beginning to 
export calicoes. In quality the domestic article 





' 








Manufacture of Sleel Pens.—In the first ae 
flat sections of steel are cut out, of the shape re- 
quired, by a stamping press; they are then placed 
under another press, whieb pierces the holes and | ble goods. His stuck of Silks Shawls Alpin 
cuts the slits; and they are then struck into aheir | Mouslinde Lins, Chusana, Abpneens, : Eo og 
convex shape by a thisd press. They have then! French Merinos, English and Gerunan do—Prins, 
to be polished and tempered, which is managed in and all kinds of domestic goods, is very large, and 
a peculiar apparatus, ealled emphatically, ‘I'he | selected with great care. Many of these goods were 
Devil,’ consisting of a Ay wheel and a box, in purchased im the anction rooms of New York and 
which the pens are placed, and to which a motion | a and will be sold at the lowest casi prices. 
is given, resembling that exhib:ted in shaking ma- heir motto ne 
terials together in a bag. ‘This motion is continued | **Quick turns and smali profits.’’ 
for eight hours, when the pens are found to be, The patrons of this paper are requested to call 
completely deprived, by their friction against each and examine this s ock. if £23 
other, of any asperities which might have existed | 
on their edges, und which, though invisible to the | 


naked eye, would have obstracted the free passage 
of the pens. After this process, they are tempered J ns Giemsa. en ee crete a 
in a box, shaken, and*brought to a blue color, be- signed fur Families and Sunday Schools. ‘ens 
ing carefully watched, and the beat lessened ducted by Eliza L. Follen. 

omens a shade of yellow is observed on 4 No 1 fur October—Contents. 

surface. ‘I'he eplit is then completed by touching) 7, Onitdren. 

the sides with a pair of pincers. Some idea may) What is the World made of. 

be given of the greater rapidity with which steel| Prayer—Pie Nic at Dedbaw, 

pens are made than the quill, when we state, that) A True Story. 

of the latter an expert pen cutter can only make/ The Heritage. 

six hundred a day; whilst with the recent steel pen) Methusuleh and Arak. 

machines, as many may be made in a@ single hour | bod lruly Great Man, 

with the greatest ease. ‘Ihe steel of which these Arabic Pr me 

pens are made is frequently dlloyed with some oth-)  (. Thi at re : } 
er metal, in order to improve the elasticity and in| his work is intended to aid teachers and to 


FRESH GOODS. 


L. MIRICK & CO, 375 Washington st. have 
e opened a large assortment of new and desira- 





THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 








some cases to prevent rust, but the steel alone em-_ a mF aie - a crulnthe Ghttabe 
ay ; a jcho ™ i 7 ild’s— 
ployed in this country for making pens, amounts !0 | Fyjend, helping him to learn from all that is within | 


one hundred and twenty five tons annually, which ,and arognd him the wisdom aad goodness of the | 
is equivalent to about three hundred millions of Creater, that wrong doing produces discord and 
pens! a number employing such an immense | misery, that life is a cominued school time, and 
amount of labor and ingenuity, as to be scarcely , Unat wisdom and virwe and the peace they bring 
credible, did not the Parliamentary retarns attest | *'¢ the true hubydays of life. Jt would lead him to 
the fact.—lderton’s Treatise on Pens, Ink and | **"4y the character and enter into the heart of Je- 
Paper. jews till he grows into his bikeness and blesses him a, 
| the Savior of his soul.’’ 

It will be published on the first of every month— 
each No. contaming 36 pages, 12mo—price $1,50 
per annum, payable in advance. 823 


Military Force on the Frontier.—The U. 8S. 
troops on the Maine frontier at Forts Kent and 
Fairfield, have recently been recalled. ‘The im- | 
pression at Bangor is, that the importance of this 
force is not fully understood at Washington. A 
large meeting was called therefore on Saturday 
evening, in that city, to consider the subject. 

Gov. Kent presided, and made a short statement | 
of the importance of this force in preserving the 
peace, and protecting the Madawaska settlers, 
whose good will towards their new government 
ought to be conciliated if possible. Several gentle- 
men followed with statements of facts and reason- 








ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS—Furnes: 
Family Prayers, 2d ed; Brook’s do do; Farr’s 
do do; Dr Gannete’s Religious Coawsolations; Dr 
Parkman's Offering of Sympathy; Bernap’s Lec- 
tures to young men; do. do on the sphere and duties’ 
of Woman; The Sermons of Jobn Emery Abbot, 12} 
mo; do of Rev. A. A. Abbot, 12:no. 
Sacred Paths; Divine Life; Dr Ware’s Inqmry 
ea 2 vols; Brook’s Daily Moni-! 
tor, 8vo; Muzzey’s ¥oung Maiden, 4thedition; do{ 
Man a Soul; Selections from Fenelon, 2 vols—for : 


— 








| ing on the subject, and the meeting appointed a | sale by W. CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. | 


coumittee to draft a memorial to the President, } 
requesting that the troops might remain in their | 

st. We notice as among the speakers, Col. 
Parks, one of the most influential membera of the 


democratic party, and Mr. Allen, the Whig mem) mas and New Year’s Present for “1844, beautifully | 
ber of Congress from the Bangor district. These | bound in different styles morocco and calf, embel 
gentlemen are both on the memorial committee. | lished witheight highly finished engravings fron.| 
The meeting adjourned to meet on Monday eve- | the best artiowe, and containing contributions from { 
ning next.—Daily Adv. |N P. Willis, Hoffman, Channing, Gould, Mrs. | 
pee pores sae tte ter goa Sargent, Miss Leslie | 
The Equinoctial Storm in Washington, D. C.)*™, OMNe® distinguished writers. . 
on Friday last, caused damage to buildings, trees, | ee ea “ya pl sara — 
&c. About 4 o’clock in the morning, the wind | fine ounanis _— or , embellishe “ 
blew from the south with so much violence, as to ti 


throw over a frame building now in the course of} - { 


erection for Mr. Daniel, on G street, between | BOOK FOR THE MILLION.—Cottage | 
Fourth and Fifth streets. By the violence of the Economy, containing infurmat.on relative to! 
storm, the east gable of a brick house now building | the Brewing of Beer, Making of Bread, Keeping of 
for Mr. Isaac Clark, on Uf street, near Seventh, was Cows, Pigs, Beer, Poultry, and other matters | 
thrown down, and in its descent fell through the fencmee Spee: in the conducting of the affairs of a | 
roof of an old frame building immediately adjoin- | Prareg family. r Bass cay be added the Ancl | 
ing, which was tenanted by three females of the || are renee oF 6 eee Sk ie see mga 
canal tebath. Glin. ania ben, slen senaia who do the work and fight the battles, by W Mien 
. ™ , ’ . = P'INg | Cobbett, price 50 cents. For sale by SAXTON,| 
in the upper rooms, escaped almost miraculously | PEIRCE & CO, 133 Washington at. 523 





QAzron, PEBRCE & CO, 132 Washington st. | 
| J have this day received, THE GIFT, a Christ- 





from destruction, It appears that the bricks were | 
checked in their descent by the roof of the frame } 
building; so that the females had some warning of | 
their danger as they lay inbed. ‘The bed on which | 


two of the females slept in the front chamber, was, | * The memory of the just is blessed.’ 


however, covered with nearly halfaton of bricks) ‘The Christian Patriarch; A | Memoir of Deacon! 
and mortar; and yet, strange to say, the females Juha Whitman, whe died at East Bridgewater July | 
were able to extricate themselves from the bed | 1842, at the advanced age of ove hundred and seven, 
with only slight injury. ‘The boy, who slept in} years and three months, by Rev. Jason Whitman, | 
another bed in the same room, remained a quarter | of Portland, with a Portrait—published by WM. | 
of an hour under the bricks and rubbish before he | CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington et. 123 | 
could be extricated; and this was happily effected | 
by the intrepidity and humanity of a neighbor | . : 
named Redding, who promptly stepped up to his M's BREMER'’S WORKS—Mary Howitt’ 
relief. We understand the poor bay is very much | 4°*. nergy ti The Neighbors; The Hume ; tl ‘ 
bruised, but has escaped without broken benes. | whke Di pe: 
The trees in the Capitol grounds, in Sixth and | < ee pe Breagedg fale 
F streets, as well as in pot parts of the city, | ed CROSEY'S, 118 Washington ot 
have been uprooted; and in the neighborhood much é 
injury has been done to fruit trees, cora-fields, &c. | YMNS ON CARDS, for the younger schola: 
‘he storm was one of unusual violence.—Mulion- | in Sunday Schools, prepared expressly fi 
al Intelligencer. | schouls of the Unitarian Socseties—price $1,00 
| hundred—for sale by W. CROSYY & CO, il 
Bowdoin College.—We understand that the en-| Washington st. #16 
suing term will commence on Wednesday, the 4th | 





NTERESTING MEMOIRS—Memoir of Elder | 
Abner Sones, by his Son, Rev. A. D. Junes,' 
with a Portraik. 











| dry before it is occupied. 


FOREIGN. 


Sizteen duys later from England.—The British 
Royal Mail steamship Caledonia, Captain Lot, ar- 


rived at East Bostoa on Wednesday morning at 6) 


o'clock. 
Liverpool! papers to the 5th, and London to the 


morning of the 5th inst. have beeu received. 


| SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


of October, instead of the 27th of September, in| —yREENWOOD’S WORKS—Lives of the Apos 
order that the new building may become perfectly = Apo: 


Candidates. for adimis- 
sion into College will be examined on the follow- 
ing day, Oct. 5.— Portland Adr. 


tles, L6.no; Chapel Liiurgy, din edition, L2ms, : 
Sermous to Children, 12 mu—do of Consolation, 
Social Services fur Sebbath Schovla, 18.00, 
Received and tur sale by WM. CROSBY & CO 
1183 Washington st. 39 





EV. MR DAMON’S ADDRESS, delivered +4: 
the Consecration of the Cemetery at We.) 
Cambridge, June, 1843. 
Jurt published aad for sale by WM. CROSB) 
| § CO, 118 Washington st. sY 








HE SUBSCRIBER'S School for Young Ladi | 


will be re-opened in his commodious soom: 


The Caledonia experienced some rough weath- | wader Park Street Church, on Moaday, the 18: } 
er, but made, on the whole, a rather pleasant voy- | tustant. He will be sasisted by Miss M. ALL 


| are designed. 


| Principal. JOHN 


will fairly compete with the foreign } 


Smith, the accomplished assistant teacher in tht 
} School of the lite J. P. Miles, Bey. 
{ «9 a JOS. HALE ABBOT. 


age. 
eThe new steamship, to take the place of the 
Columbia, had been contracted for at Greenock. 
The London Money Matket remained about the 
seme. ’ i ENTAL SCIENCE —The present age is ev 
The Acadia, on her passage out came in contact | pbatically one of scientific research and it 
with the barque Merchant, of Newport from Am- | provements, and perhaps in poivnt of yalue, for u- 
sterdam, which sunk in 45 minutes, bat the crew alleviation of humae suflering, none cau exceed tl. 
and passengers were saved and taken to Liverpool. | discovery of DR. STOCKING, Scroron Den 
The British Parliament was prorogued on the | TST, in the anodyne, prepared by hig, for the pu 
24th, by the queen in person. It is generally con- | Pose of destroying the nerves of the teeth. To re 
ceded that the measures of the session have not ad- | 4e" this remedy effectual, it is only necessary t 
ded any thing to the strength of Sir Robert Peel's | oo one applicatiun of it; and in 24 hours the v 
Admiounention. ity of the nesve and lining membrane of th 


/l i : vved i rs 
The affairs of Greece appear to be ina most de-| tooth will be completely destroyed, without prod: 








" . : | cing the slightest pain os ineonvenience; sv that -} 
plorable condition. So heavy are the exactions of can be inmediately filled and made useful for mar | 
government that they amount almost to a probibi- | years, instead of being extracted as a troublesou. | 
tation of trade, The people are absolutely in want) and useless organ. Those caustics and cauterizir | 
of bread, and a letter from Athens says they are | instruments commonly resorted to by Dentists, fc 
worse off than during their struggle fur indepen- | the purpose of destroying the nerves of teeth, produc | 
suct excruciating pain for vt least fifteen hours, th. f 
most persons are filled with horroy at the thought « | 
such an operation and shrink fiom it as from tl 
' 


dence. 

‘There are reports via. Constantinople of another 
rebellion in Servia, but it is not credited in 
French papers. 2 

Father Mathew has had a most triumphant tine | 
of it in England. It is estimated that over a niall | 
ion of people have taken the pledge within the last} 
two months. 


the pangs of death.—The diamond cement, which is ak 


the invention of Dr. 3S., is admirably adapted : 
such cases of defective teeth as will not admit « 
guld and other kinds of filling; the ‘advantages « 
which are: it being at first soft, nay be nore perfec: 
ly introduced smto the cavity, ard then shaped lib 
the original tooth. fn a few howre it becomes hin | 
like stone, and renders the tooth capable of doing » 4 
portion im the important process of masstication | 
Among the meny thousand cases of painful teeth treate | 
dusing the past year as above deseribed, Dr. S. can s: | 
without fear of coutradiction, that nut more than o1 
: case out ofa handred bas proved a failure. Ther | 
Miss Almira H daughter of Uhowas Micke!l, Exq.| are facts that may occasion surprise—yet in th }) 
of Boston ; Mr Amariah Leland to Miss Martha | troth of which the public may have the moet implic )- 
Anderson ; Mr John E. Shaw, of Charlestown, to | confidence. No tmatruments for extracting tet 

: >) that have ever bo-n invented, can equal in perfe: ! 


Miss Eunice M. Beaman, of this city. | : Seah js 

In this city, on Tuesday evening by Rev. Mr\ adageetne ony a By - oeetie bom UR tele | 
Barrett Mr Franklin Blanchard of Palmer toM iso | aot used oy. Iie. Se preva! too ny Evees Gneay i 

’ ‘ ’ 1 i their color, or become offensive, he will set on piv 
Sarah 3., daugiter of Thos. Blanchard, Esq, of | 5, yok! plate, from a single tooth to a full eet, eithe >| 
Boston. with or without false gums. Particular and ESPECIA || 

attention will be given to filling teeth with the pure: 
——e | gold. Tesms: Filling common sized cavities wii, 
gold, $1—for filling with cement aud other fillin 
50 cite to $1—setting on pivot, from $1,50 to $3- | 
| whole upper set, from $20 to 97 catenning, 25) 

feta, Alloperations warramed. Office 266 Wasi. 
ington #t, corner of Avon Place, Boston. — feb 11 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Mr Geo. R. Field, of Hartford, to 
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DEATHS. 











In this city, on Teesday evening, M:s Mary 
Parker, wife of Mr Samuel D. ‘Talbot aged 23, 
and daughter of C.S Fowle; 14th inst. William 
Paige, youngest child of Mr John B. Juy. 21 mos. 

In this city, Mrs Elizibeth, widow of the late 
Russell Sturgis Esq, 88. 

Sept 16th, Edwin E. Allen, son of the late 
— Allen, Esq., aged 21 years. 

n South Boston, on Tuesday, Sept 19th, Fran- nO ein \ 
: “has ¢ LAER’S SER MONS—London edision, Profes ; | 
ces W., wife of Charles D. Strong, 33. B se ehh does ose 


; i i fz anid Belles Lettres in the Uni 
ginkat el yah asd vee Cees of versity Of Ediaburgh, 5 vols, 8mo, London—fi,_ 


>: 18 Washingto. 
In Chelinsford, Mass, Sept 10, of consumption, Samet CROSBY & OO, * al2 


Mrs Lucretia C. Barry, 24, wife of Wm. Barry, of #4 
Boston. |Halloweli, Me, papers please copy.) 

In Leominster, Sept. 14th, of consumption, Mr 
George W. Willard, 29 years, late of Charlestown, 
Vt. =(N. H. papers please copy. 

On board bark Smyrna, on the passage from 
Lagana to New York, Mr C. Wyman, 2d officer. 
He fell into the hold, 2tst July, and was so much 
injared that he died in five days after. 





ro" HOME SSRI —Feniey for Hon 

and School, s#lected by the author of the *The | 

ory of Teaching, Piowers,’ &c- For sa! ; 

by WM. CROSBY & CG, 31S Washington st. | 
al9 fete: 


vy 
<u 


a Se Be 








ONTHLY MISCELLANY for September, ed- 
ited by Rev. E. S. Gannett. Contents: 
The Poetry of Manufactures. 
Questions and Hints. 
Saint Berahard and John Wesley. 
The Importance of Religion—a Sermon. 
The Goodness of God. — ; 
The Trinity not a doctrine of Scripture. 
A Sabbath morning at Pascagoula. 
The Christian life not an easy life. 
Notices of the late Rev. Dr Greenwood. 
Notices of Books, Intel.igence, &e. 
This day published by W. CROSBY § CO, 118 
Washingtou st. 2 





R $1,50 A REAM—Ames’ Ruled Letier Pa- 
per, a superior article, Also, a superfine ar- 
ticle of Letter Paper for $2 a ream—may be had at 
W. CROSBY'S & CO, 128 Washington ct, 816 








KINS’S, 23 Tremont Row. 


ETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
& Selected by the author of * Fheory of Feach- 
ing,’ and ' Edward’s First Lessons in Grammag.” 


The judgment and taste shown in this com 
ilation, are as remarkable ag tire talent so manifest 
in the author’s previous originad publications. Te 
will be found, we think, to answer entively the end 
Proposed. A selection could hardly He made that 
thould address itself more winningly to the heart, 


the fancy, and the religious sentiments of the 
reader.—Christian Ranelines eae 


This collection we rogard as well alapt 

: ed for ure 
in schools. ” * * White this collection basmany 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it line 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adaps 
ted to the family cirele as to ‘the school. It giver 
to children all they could cull from many volumes, 
and if interwoven with their earliest recollections, 


will be remembered. wish dei : 
Portsmorth Journat. delight in future years.— 


We commend this selection of > 
vorable consideration of the Pr cor . ys S. 
have found in it several gems of thought and ex. 
pression which are not readily to be come at in apy 
other collection. —Boston Courier. 


The compiler has sonre very just views on the im- 
portance ef imagimation and taste in a complete 
education.—Portland Christian Mirror. 


Such a collection eannot fail to be acceptable to 
instructors, as @ treasury of pieces suitable to be 
committed to memory by the young, and to all lovere 
of good poetry, be they young or ukl.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser, 

Recently published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremont Row, Boston. sept 16 








TEW AND VALUABLE WOKKS—Gazeteer 
of the United States—a complete descriptive 
and statistical account of the United States, com 
taining a particular description of the States, Ter- 
ritories, Counties, Districts, Parishes, Cities, 
and Villages, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Canals and 
Railroads—with an absiract of the census and eta- 
tistics for 1840, exhibiting a eomplete view of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, Manutacturing aud liter. 
ary condition and r # of the ntry. 

Gun’s Domestic Medicine, or poor mans friend 
in the hours of affliction, pain adi albadens Phis 
book points out in plain language, free from Doctors 
terme, the diseasea of men, women and children, 
and the latest and most approved means used in their 
cure and is intended expressly for the benefit of 
families. It also contains description of Medicinal 
Roots and Herbs of the United States, aud how they 
are to be wsed in the cure of diseases. 

Neander’s History of the Christian Religion. 

For sale at whulesale and retail by SAXTON, 
PEIRCE & CO, 133 Washington st. als 








I R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The Worke of 
Ww. E. Channing, D. D., complete in 6 vols, 
large 120, handsomely bound in cambric. A 
supply always on handat CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
ington st. al9 





HE HUGUENOTS, by Mra Lee—The Hu- 
guenots in France and America, by the author 
of Three Experiments of Living, Luther, Cranmer, 


| &e. &c., 2 vols, 12mo—just published; for sale by 


W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. al2 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 





H H. LONG respectfully solicits the attention 
e of the citizens of Boston to his clear, bold, 
and beautiful Daguerreotype Miniatures, which he 
asserts have never been excelled, and in only a 
single inatance equalled ia this country er ia Ea- 
rope. The time of sitting fon a pictore varies from 
thirty to filly seconds, and accidents excepted, a good 
picture 1s secured at one sitting. 


Rooms No. 96 Washingtowst.. aug 19 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF. 


je is to certify that my wife, having been af- 
tlicted with the loss of hearing for a year and 
a halt, has suddenly recovered the same by the use 
of SCARPA’S OIL FOR DEAFNESS. It was 
with much reluctance that she made trial of is, eoa- 
sidering it, atfirstas quack Medicine; but being 
eucouraged by the example of others whose names 
were produced in favor of its utility, her consent 
wasobtained; and I am happy to say that her hear- 
ing isnow more than ordinarily acuie. A’ few 


| drops of the Oil only, (on two applications,), com- 


pleted the cure. 1 wish that those suffering under 


| the same malady might * go and do likewise.’ 


Tuomas E. Presery. 

Newburyport, April 6, E843. 

For the benefit of persuns at a distance, T would 
add that Me Pressey is a Merchant, of Pleasant st., 
and will be happy to give any additional particu- 
lars to those who may wish to inquire of him. 

SCARPA’S OIL is constantly for sale at my 
Bouk sivre, No 2 State st, Newburyport. 

CHARLES WHIPPLE. 

Sold aleo by Henry Whéppte, Salem. al9 





{ 
| MEDFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


f Eee INSTITUTION is situated a few rode 
from the village of Medford, five miles from 
Boston, and three and a half from Harvard Univer- 
sity. The buildings and grounds are spacious, and 
adapted in all respects to the parpose for which they 
Nopains will be spared to render 
the pupils thorough proficiente in ail the studies 
which are necessary to fit them for active life or a 
collegiate course, and the utmost attest will be 
paid to their health, inanners, and moral character, 
The Academical yeas is divided into Four Perms. 
the first of which begins on the Tih of June. Fur- 
ther particulars made kaowm op application to the 


Q. DAY. 
July 35. 





-* good assortment of Pocket, Octavo 
: and Quarte Bibles, in different styles af biad- 
ing, some of them very rich Also, the Folio Pulpit 
Bible, handsemely bound. For sale at SIMP- 
a26 





YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
IN CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
Dr. C. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 


HE FALL TERM wil) begin on Monday, the 
4th day of September next. 

The course of instruction is systematic and thor- 

ough, embracing all branches usually taught in Fe- 


, male Seminaries. The pupils from abroad board in 


the family of the Principal, and are under the united 
supervision of bimself and lady. Every attention, 
calculated to promote their bealth and happiness, 
and the due development of their intellectaal, moral 
and physieal powers, will be carefully bestowed. 

Terms—For instruction in English and Classical 
studies, with board and washing, $50 per quarter. 
The ornamental branches are taught by accomplished 
Professors, and, being optional, are made ap extra 
charge. 

Far more particolar information, please apply to 
the Principal. 

Rererences—Rev. Geo, E. Ellis, Rev. P. H. 
Greenleal, Dr. A. R. Thompson of Charlestown ; 
Gev. B. Emerson, Exqg., George S. Hillard, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Vinton, Rev. Jas. Coolidge of Boston; 
President Wayland of Brown University; Rev. F. 
A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; President Sears of 
Newton; Rev. C. A. Farley of Eastport, Me.; 
John Sergeant of Philadelphia. jis 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HE FALL TERM of the Subscriber’s Schoo} 
T for Yuung Ladies will commence on Septem- 
ber 4th, in convenient and pleasant Rvoms, at the 
Warren Street Chapel. 

The usval branches of a liberal Engliel Edueation 
are taught, viz - Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Ge- 
ography, History, Natural Philosophy, Mogal and 
Intellectual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebva, Geome- 
try, Buok-keeping, etc. - 

Lustrugiion is also given in the French, German 


, and Latin Languages; and if desired, in Needle- 


work, Drawing and Music, by instr.cters well 
qualified to teach in those branebes. 

Oral lessons form an important part of the plan 
of instruction, and Lectures are frequently given 
upon useful and interesting branches of science.— 
‘fhe School is well furuished with Philosophical 
Apparatus, and a large and excellent Library, 

Applications for admission can be te until 
September 4, at No 60 Pleasant et. 

Terrion—Pupild wwolve years of age and over, 
$12,50 per torm—under twelve, $10,00, 

Instruction on Piano Forte, by Mr E. L. White, 
$12,00 per term—iustruction in Drawing, by Miss 


' D. Smuh, $3,00 per term, 


WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 
References—Hon. Josiah Quincy, President Har- 
vard University; Hon. William Minot; Rev. Joha 
Pierpont; Rev. Meliish I, Motte; Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow; Rev. Charles F. Barnard; Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston; Dr. George C. Shattuck; Jonathan 
Ellis; Edmund Jackson; George Savage; Gideoa 

F. Thayer, Esq. july 29 








Kuss ON INSECTS—A spannion o ineccts 
Set ade deners, foresters and farmers— 
er hg ar om ransiated from the ae 

a. For sale by = . 
a 


by Vitcent Kollar, 
8. M. Loudon, from 
CROSBY & CO., 118 
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THE FELON. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 





The felon sat chained in his prison-cell, 
*T' was his last brief day of life ; 
And beside hin stood they who had loved him well 
His parents and his wife ; 
The wife—oh, who shall paint the wife, 
As she knelt by his fettered knee ! 
Her every bursting pulse at strife, 
And her heart one agony. 


He answered not to his wife’s low groan, 
But he looked on each in turn; 
And a wilding light ia his fierce eye shone,. 
Which seemed from his brain to burn. 
*Talk You to me,” he hoarsely said, 
*Of a future fraught with hope ? 
Do I not know that, in its stead, 
Wait the gallows and the rope? 





Sinners by sinners judged are we, 
The weaker by the strong ; 
The guilt of the great, men will not see ; 
*Tis the litthe who bear the wrong !’ 
There was no yielding in his heart, 
No yielding in his eye ; 
Cold and unmoved he stood apart, 
Proud in his infamy. 








For the Regisler and Observer. 
Dorcuester, Sept. 11, 1843. 
Messrs Editors—I send you the following lines | 
for the, Register and Observer, if you think them | 
worthy a place therein, with a feeling that they | 
have not been written in vain should they enkindle 
even, in one bosom, the spark of devotion and | 


watchfulness. Respectfully yours, 
Marrtua M. CLaPP. 


| 
| 
| 
*WATCH AND PRAY, THAT YE ENTER 
* NOT INTO TEMPTATION.’ 

Oh watch and pray, my soul, 
Watch over sin, 
And pray that dark temptation’s power 


Quench not the light within. 


Ye Christians—watch and pray, 
Oh pray for Zivn’s peace, 
Pray that her sins be blotted out, 
Her borders may increase. 


Ye messengers of God— 

Who, for your Master speak, 
Pray that success attend the word, 
Its triumph be complete. 


All ye that hear its sound, 

The aged and the young, 

Let watchfalness be in each heart, 
And prayer on every tongue. 


And pray, ye sinners pray, 

And waich lest sin overcome ; 

Pray that your sins be washed away 
And Heaven be made your home. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


i 


Our eye has for the first time just net with the 


following beautiful and picturesque description of 


a tour to the White Mountains, addressed to the 
editor of the New York Tribune, and published in | 
that paper. 
ofa friend and well-known correspondent whose | 


We think we recognize in it the pen 


communications are always welcome to our col-} 
umnsa. Though somewhatout of season, we re-| 


publish it, as containing valuable suggestions for 


the future toarist, and likewise well adapted to re- 
vive pleasant reminiscences in those who have visi- 


ted this * Alpine region’ of our country. 


A VISIT TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS—THE! 

ROUTE—ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON, &c. | 

Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
Haverhill, N. H., July 25, 1813. 


Frienp Greevey :—l have been so de- 
lighted with my week’s excursion among 
the mountains and valieys of New Hamp- 
shire, that I cannot refrain from attempting | 
to induce some of your readers, who have | 
not yet decided where to seek their sum- 
mer recreation, to follow in my foot-steps. 
To those who have an eye for the grand | 
and beautiful in nature, 1 can promise 
a rich feast, and will guarantee them against 
all disappointment. To such as can boast! 
of having read a whole ‘ New World,’ last | 
new novel and all, during a day passage | 
up the Hudson ; or who, on the downward 
trip, can spend two hours over their dinnér | 
and wine while the boat is making the 
passage of the Highlands, I have nothing 
to say. ‘Let them luxuriate atthe Springs. 

The proper way to approach the White} 
Mountains is from the East. Those who 
pass them from the West do not realize | 
half theie extent, variety, and grandeur. | 
From Bosion, the true point of departure, 
two or three routes present themselves, | 
each strongly recommended. I selected | 
that by Concord and the lakes, and found | 
no reason to regret my choice. From) 
Lowell to Concord, the capital of the} 
‘Granite State,’ the passage by railroad | 
along the banks of the sparkling Merrimac, | 
is ‘ beautiful exceedingly.” No other rail-| 
road in:the Union can compare with this! 
in the beauty of its location. From Con-! 
cord to Centre Harbor, at the head of Lake | 
Winnipisseogee, is an easy stage, through | 
a pleasant, but not particularly interesting | 
country. Here we passed a day, partly ia] 
dalliance. with the smiling lake, and partly | 
in a visit to Red Mountain, some four miles | 
from the Harbor. The view from this| 
elevation is altogether peculiar, and well’ 
worth a journey from your ‘ City of Foun-| 
tains.’ At the southeast the bright Win-! 
nipisseogee, with its multitudes of Islands. 
stretches away in the distance, and seems 
lost amid hills and jutting capes. West- 
ward, and almost under foot, lies Squam 
lake, with its beautifully indented shores 
and verdant islets,—a perfect gem in the 
landscape. Northward the eye meets a| 
waving outline of mountain peaks and ran- | 
&es, the outposts of the grand encampment | 
of mountains, through which you age about | 
to penetrate. Let no one who journeys 
this way omit the visit to Red Mountain. 

Leaving Centre Harbor, you pass on to 
Conway, where you strike the Saco River, 
whose course you follow to its source in 
‘the Notch’ of the White Mountains. The 
ride up this valley is full of interest and 
excitement. You soon find yourself hem- 
med in by mountain ridges, assuming all 
manner of forms, through the openings of 
which you, now and then, catch a glimpse 
of Mount Washington and other towering 
peaks in the distance. At the little town 
of Bartlett the valley expands toan ample 
plain, so completely walled in by moun- 
tains, and so verdant and beautiful, as al- 
most to realize one’s youthful visions o! 
the Happy Valley of Rasselas.' About 
eight miles below the Notch you pass the 
residence of that mountain’ patriarch, the 
elder Crawford, who seems now to be en- 











ay thousand feet, only MS be sie ans blin- 
i j i j We were about to give 

tures and ls of h ly days. He has | ded in the mist. 

exhibited yo aot jadgomont in lo-|it up by common consent, when one of the 


i i i iful | party, a young lady from New-York, said, 
Seal ue ie SME waka sir at cast decision, ‘I came here 


I will not attempt to describe the passage iS. ascend Mount W eckigien) fer Oe 
from this point to the * summit jevel’ of the | short of the cloudy pa i y me. 
road at the Notch House, kept. by ‘jolly | Return who may, I go wpe oe Me 
Tom Crawlord,’ the favorite of all right-| She reined her borse in = me — 
minded travelers. There, nine times out| we followed with a shout. inding me 
of ten, you will either find ‘or call for a|the summit of Monroe, on the eastern side, 


good rousing fire, let the temperature be-| 
low be what it may. Now comes the im- 
portant operation of preparing for the grand 
ascent of Mount Washington. And here 








strong contrast with the toilsome 





abruptly the grand cone of Mount Wash- 
let me drop a word of‘ advice to travelers. | ington, This is an ina hase of are 
There ate two routes by which to make | Ile, broken into fragments © ete" y 
the ascent, both practicable on horseback ; of shape and size, and IRON ny P 
that from Crawlord’s, at the, notch, and / pearance of having been poured out from 
the other from Fabyan’s four miles be he | ee, upon this 
west. You will find no lack of volunteer | rock. . 
advice upon the subject from -tavera-keep- | leaving them to eee - ve ee 
ers, stage-drivers and travelers, any where ) path over the say ae wes sr a 
within fifty miles of the spot—given with | upward till at length hi “hick d drivi 
all the zeal and confidence of political par-} gin of the cloud. In this thick and driving 
tisanship. Pay no regard to their extrava- | mist we cou 
gant statements and gym ae e authori-| direction, and our party, 
ty. The case is a very simple one. t inte 
we wish to see the dubetaine Ie all their} the rocks in silence, had a ny ta Em 
glory, and are willing to ‘take the lion by 'ghostly appearance like the shadowy kings 
the beard,’ go Crawford’s route by all|seen in procession 
means. If you are timid or lazy, and care | one o'clock we reached the summit, 
chiefly for the reputation of having been | 
to the top of Mt. Washington, then take} 
Fabyan’s. It so happened that our party | 
comprised both classes. Four of us re-| 
wnained at Crawford's and the rest of the | 
party passed on to Fabyan’s, agreeing to 
meet us next day on the summit. We} 
made our expedition, but saw nothing of | 
our friends. Halfan hour after our re-| 
turn, when we had thrown off our fatigue | 


rocks. 


mind. The cold wind, charged with va- 
pors on the point of freezing, was intensely 


dreary and solemn. Piles of stones, had 
been thrown up by visiters, and these were 
filled in with a honeycomb of ice. 





and crossing another depression, we soon 
came to and crossed a gently rising plain 
of near half a mile extent, from which rises | 





great platform of solid | 
Most of us abandoned our horses, | 


| 


{ 


ld see buta few rods, in any | 
scattered along. 


If the path at intervals, and clambering up | 


; 


by Macbeth. About| 
ai 
broad expanse of naked, weather-beaten | 
Here we wandered about for a} 
brief space in silence, each one indulging | 
in such reflections as were forced upon his | 


piercing, and the whole aspect of things | 


j 


After | 


dresses, ascertained that we were not killed, | drinking the health of friends in the invis- | 


and were about to draw up to a liberal )ible world below in cloud-formed icicles, 


table of ‘creature comforts,’ a shout an- 
nounced the arrival of two of our friends 
from the upper regions. Tliey bad reached | 
the summit soon after we lett, discovered 
us ata distance on our ‘winding way,’ | 
spurned their fears, left their companions | us, glorious beyond expression. 
and followed our traces down. ‘Their tes-| 
timony was full in favor of Crawford’s | 
route, as presenting greater variety and 
sublimity of view, and giving a better idea | 
of what this Alpine region is. The Faby- | 
an Way.-leads you some six or seven | 
miles through the forest, chiefly along the | 
valley of the Amonoosuc, to the foot of Mt. 
Washington, which you climb by an unbro- 
ken steep ascent of between two and three 
Crawtord’s road takes you, within } 
two miles, out from the wooded region, 
and passes you over successive heights and | 
ridges, all affording splendid and varied | 
views, to the foot of the great dome, which | 
you strike at about half a mile from the|than onthe eastern. AtLiuleton we made 
summmit. - The distance passed over by | arrangements for a trip to the Franconia 
Crawford's route is about seven miles ;| Notch, which occupied the whole of the 
that by Fabyan’s is fully nine. 
for the comparison; now for the day's) was. 
work. 
Bright and early in the morning we were | 
out, and found our host busy with the} 
preparations. The morning was cool and | 
the wir transparent, with masses of broken | 
driving aloft: ‘Mr. Crawford,| and the Connecucut. 


The transition to the ‘ blessed 


of light. 


the boundless view, that again burst upon 


tiguing than that upward, and far more 
perilous. Let me caution visiters against 


side of Mount Washington, Mount Pleas- 
ant, or Clinton. 
It was near 7 o’clock when 


with a more hearty welcome. 


miles. r day 
Littleton, sore 25 miles down the valley 
of the Amonoosuc. The descent from the 


I will not inflict upon you a descrip- 
satis ;’ but will say to all travelers in these 


regions, go and see. 


clouds Nothing can exceed 


‘and cheering our heroine conductor, we | 
carefully retraced our steps to the regions | 


influences of the sun’ was delightful, and | 


Our! 


homeward journey was scarcely less fa-| 


atte,npting to ride down the precipitous | 


we reached 
our comfortable quarters ; and a blazing fire | 
and well-spread table were never hailed | 


The following day we moved onward to | 


mountain region on this side is very grad- | 
ual, and the views much less interesting 


So much/next day; and a glorious day's work it| 


\tion, lest you and your readers cry‘ jam| 


From Littleton to Haverhill is a most! 
delightful day’s ride down the Amonoosuc | 


shall we see the top of Mount Washington | tue beauty of the river scenery, particular: | 


to-day?’ ‘ Certainly, sir; but whether you |!v about the Great Oxbow. 
will seeoff when you get there is very} ‘!age of Haverhill is charmingly located on 
doubtful. You are sure of fine views on/a geutle swell of land on the margin of 
the way, however, aud had better go on.’|the luxuriant river valley,—the giant bulk 
By 7 o'clock, our party having increased |of old Moosehillock towering up in the 
to eight, including three ladies, we moun-jeast, like a colossal elephant. Having 


The neat vil-) 


| 


| 


ted our rugged ponies and followed our/| fallen intoa state of ‘dou and dubitation,’ | 


guide into the wogds. For about two 
miles the path winds up through a dense 
forest, the ascent being constant and in 
many places very steep. At length we 
suddenly emerged from the forest, passed 
through a thicket of dwarf mountain firs 
from six to two feet high, with strong and 
matted horizontal branches, and found our- 
selves upon a rocky plain, the summit of 
Mount Clinton. ‘There was our first grand 
view, and a glorious one it was. We hal- 


\ whether to follow down the beautiful val- | 


‘ley of the Connecticut on our way home, 
or to cross the Green 


Mountains to Bur-! 


|lington, and so on by way of Lake George | 


‘and the Hudson, and being unable to ob- 


|tain either a majority or a plurality vote | 


‘either way, we have concluded to lie over 
lat this quiet spot till we see which way 
‘the wind blows. Meanwhile, as my own 
}mind is made up, (I am for the lake route, 





joying a life of comfort and repose, in 


you must know) | leave my companions to 
ted involuntarily, and began to gaze about) consult anthorities, while | have been bor- 
in awe and wonder; but our guide urged} ’ , 
us forward, promising us a longer pause | of politics torecommend it. * * OD. E. 
and a finer view from Mt. Pleasant, whose | 
beautiful and regular dome rose before us | ~- - - a 
at the distance of a mile or more. 

The ascent of Mount Pleasant is very 
abrupt, and effected by means of a zig zag | 
path armong the rocks, which appeared, as | : 
we approached it, totally impracticable;} In the present state of society, education 


| ANECDOTES OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PEOPLE OF RUSSIA. 


ing you with this epistle,—without a word | 


{ 


but our sure-footed beasts seemed to think | and feeling in Russia, every thing must | 
nothing impossible that they were required tend to break and subdue the spirit of the | 


to do, and soon landed us on the summit. | young student destined for the career of 


The view from this point is surpassingly | arms, and to render him effeminate and | 
But nothing more so than his} 
adet corps as is | 


grand. The rocky crest of the mountain | cowardly. 
P - ¢ . ° CF STN . ‘ ‘ 
is elevated far above the region of trees, or , being trained up in a C 


| 


vegetation of any kind, except of the most| now almost universally the case the gov-| 


dwarfish and abortive character. Around,| ernment having established these military 
upon all sides, the eye meets nothing but schools all over the empire ; accordingly 
a wild mass of gigantic mountains, rearing | the few exceptions to this rule are found 
their heads, in endless vuriety of form,;amongst the wealthier aristocracy, who ed- 
from an ocean of forest apparently of|ucate their children at home until such 
boundless extent. Immediately north, over | time as they go directly into the army as 


} 


the broad expanse of Mount Franklin, rise | yuakers, keeping them thus for a few years | 


the two peaks of Mount Monroe, pitching of their childhood in some measure ab- 


eastward, like a couple of huge waves pet- | stracted from the evils of corruption, which | 


rified in the act of cresting on a_ beach ;) in public life must everywhere surround 


and beyond them the aspiring dome of them; it is to such individuals that the| 
Mount Washington; half hid in the driving | lesson of submission, which, according to} 


clouds. 


Southerly, over Mount Clinton Imperial notions, must have been culpably | 


and a nameless host of other mountains, at, neglected in all private education, ts al-! 


the distance of some twenty miles, Mount; ways taught most bitterly. On the other 
Lafayette looms up conspicuous, and near | band, the young officer, brought up in the 


| 


it the Great Paystack, and other peaks of} Cadet school, who, in the course of his| 


the Franconia range. 


Westward the view | military studies has gone through all the| 


is less wild and stern in its character, and | graves of mimic rank, who has learned to} 
terminated by the gracefully curved out-| handle a tiny musket from his infancy, and | 


line of the Green Mountains. East and| been disciplined and tutored like a soldier 


southerly, over the gorges of the nearer! in the ranks of his companions to all the! 
mountains, you have views of old Kear-| military evolution, who has been forced to} 


sarge, Chockorua’s Peak, and onward til! | Wear a coarse shirt, to live on coarse food, | 


the sight fails. Altogether, the view from} and to sleep on a hard bed, turns out more 
. e ° r 2 ; " ~ 3 
this point is of the most sublime and im-|of a Sybarite than a Spartan, 


j 
| 


| 
} 


From his | 


pressive character, and by many preferred | infaucy he has seen every sally of Vivaci- | 
to that from Mount Washington itself, for|ty checked, every display of hardihood and | 
the reason that objects are less distinctly | spirit repressed and punished as ruffiian- | 


seen from that greater elevation. 


jism, and he has all his life been witness | 


Descending the northerly side of Mount! to one continued scene of subservience to | 


} 


authority, and to see every noble and gen- 


Pleasant by the same kind of angular path 
feeling subdued to it. Even his 


as that by which we had ascended, 
came to a halt under the lee side of a mass 


| 
we | erous 
‘amusements 


‘ 


| 


have never been of that rough | 


of rock, and our guide displayed the ample | but active description, which brace the | 
{ 


stores of his baskets, We will draw a|mind, and givea tone and vigor to the 
veil over the perfotmandes that followed. | youthful character, as well as health and 
Mem.—Send your dyspecties here, and ], muscular power to the body. On his en- 
warrant them a good appetite. | trance into the army, he finds life what his 

We started forward im high spirits, ‘school was. If he depends on his profes- 
passed over the irregular mass of Mount sion for his fortune, he is usually imbued 
Franklin, and ‘¢ame to the narrow saddle- | with the idea that a-strict attendance to 
shaped ridge which connects this with | forms, a cringing servility to his superiors, 
Mount Monroe. This is a fearful pass. \a starched demeanor, and a tone of brutal- 
At one point the path turns a sharp angle |ity with the men, are all that are required, 
where a single leap would carry one down | with the heip of a little intrigue, to fit him 
a precipice of at least 500 feet. The wind | for his profession, and procure him promo- 
swept up the western side like an inverted | tion in it, and as far as Tegards his ad- 
Niagara, and we could hardly keep our | vancement his judgment is perfectly cer- 
seats, benumbed as we were with cold.|rect. If, on the other hand, he be one of 
On gaining a shelter under the bluffs of | those unfortunates whose service js ex- 
Monroe, we held a council. The cloud | pected as a tribute, he can be expected to 
still clung to the top of Mount Washington, | take no interest in a profession, his forced 
forbidding all hope of a prospect thence, adoption of which he considers as a pain- 
and it seemed a folly to climb another! ful state of probation. Almost always ut- 


| 
| 





terly unacquainted with the use of arms, | 
aud unaccustomed to field, or any other | 
active sports, the Russian officer is often 
really no more manly than an English 
school-girl ; this efleminacy may be judged | 
from the fact, that though in the Guards 
every officer has several horses, they nev- 
er ride excepting when on duty or in the 
riding school, and, although Petersburg 
has generally a garrison of seventy thou- 
sand men, a mounted officer, unless going 
to or coming from a parade, is a sight not 
witnessed. ten times in the year. 

An officer, wealthy, and in the full exu- 
berance of youthful life and spirits, al- 
though never allowing his pleasures to in- 
terfere with his duty, is thought to spend 
his money too joyously; he is banished 
for a twelvemonth to some government 
town. Another officer of good family, and 
in whom, therefore, little things are not 
easily forgiven, has the misfortune to meet 
the Sidsaree several times successively in 
the street; he falls into disfavor. ‘* How 
is it,’ said the Emperor Nicholas to Prince 
Menchikof, ‘that wherever I go, on the 
English quay, in the Newsky Prospect, or 
in the Suinmer gardens, | meet with your 
scape-grace nephew idling his time ?’ * Un- 
cle,’ replied the nephew, to this august ob- 
servation, which was carefully repeated to 
him by the Prince, ‘ how is it, tell me, that 
wherever | go, to the English quay, to the 
Newsky Prospect, or to the Summer gar- 
dens, | everywhere meet with the Emper- 
or idling his time? We must add that 
this bold youth has been twice banished to 
the Caucasus, and that unless he very 
much meuds his manners he is likely to 
end his days in Siberia. 

A certain Jakovleff, one of the wealthi- 
est men in Russia, and proprietor of the 
most productive iron-works, presuming on 
his wealth, as people are apt to do, was | 
supposed to have shown a tone too inde-| 
pendent to be tolerated, in having evaded | 
such honors and offices as it was supposed | 
his fortune with invest with eclat. A man 
who indulges in any illusions of any sort 
of independence in Russia, is, however, 
soon made sensible of the chain tu his leg. 
He was refused permission to travel. He | 
had three or four hundred thousand pounds | 
in the national bank ; but when he at- 
tempted to draw out a large sum at once, | 
it was intimated that he could not be al- | 
lowed to do so, unless he could show very | 
satisfactorily what he intended to do with | 
it. As a peace-offering he placed one 
of his sons in the Chevalier Guards, | 
where after some years’ service. he was | 
appointed to superintend the purchase of } 
regimental horses. Jt is customary in all | 
the regiments of the Guards to intrust this | 
commission to young men of fortune, as\ 
an economical means of getting expensive | 
horses at a cheap rate. They havea year’s | 
leave of absence granted them, and at the | 
expiration of this time are customarily | 
promoted ; but they are expected to bring 


> } 











} 


back no animals which are not worth about} 
double the regimental price,—so that an | 
undertaking of this nature usually costs | 
thein from one to several thousand pounds. | 
Jackovleff acquitted himself much to the | 
satisfaction of the Colonel; but, neverthe- | 
less, he was not promoted. As soon as ii} 
was possible to do so,—naturally not much 
enamored with the service ‘afier this,—he | 
left it; but he also was, and has been ever 
since, refused permission to travel. 

Obliged thus to remain at home, he con- 
soled himself by going the full length of | 
Anglo and France-mania, and whilst in} 


} the Savior of his soul. 


have gota very pretty talent for writing 
verses, we hear. We must send you to 
cultivate the musés in solitude for a few 
years. You recited some very charming 
poetry last night, in which you contemplat- 
ed the possibility of a journey. 1 announce 
itto you. The Feld Jaeger and his post 
wagon were wailing at the door to convey 
him into exile. These are few out of five 
hundred similar instances which immedi- 
ately occur to us; but every day furnishes 
abundant proofs that it is systematically 
that the Emperor Nicholas is endeavoring 
to reduce the very shadow of any inde- 
pendence of spirit amongst his officers ; if 
ther moral character has therefore, from 
various causes, fallen wofully low, there is 
little chance of its being raised up now. 





CIRCULATION OF METHODIST NEWSPAPERS. 

We copy from the Western Christian 
Advocate the following lists of the weekly 
issues of the papers in the interests of the 
Methodist sect. The list is corrected by 
‘ Zion’s Herald’ of this city, as regards that 
paper, its circulation having been stated by 
the Western papers as only 3,000, 


Christian Adv. and Journal, N. Y., 





about 22 000 | 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, about 6 000 
Northern Advocate, about 2 000 
Southern Christian Adv. about 4 000 
Richmond Advocate, 3 000 
Christian Repository, 1 000 
Total east of the mountains, about 38000 
There are published in the west: 
Western Christian Advocate,about 9000 
Pitsburg Chrisiian Advocate about 2500) 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, 

about 3 500 
Total west of the mountains, 15 000 | 
Total east and west, about 53 000 | 





PROPOSALS 


OR PUBLISHING a Monthly Periodical, to 
I’ be called THE CHILD’S FRIEND; designed 
lor families and Sunday Schools; Conducted by Eli- 
za L. Follen. 

The plan ofthe ‘ Child’s Friend? is similar to 
that of the * Christian Teacher’s Manual,’ published 
in 1828. This work is intended to aid teachers and 
to be at the same time interesting and instructive to 
children, it aspires to become truly the Child’s | 
Friend, helping him to learn from all that is within | 
and around him the wisdom and goodness of the | 
Creator, that wrong doing produces discord and! 
Mirery, that life is a continued school time, and! 
that wisdom and virtue and the peace they bring 
are the true holydays of life. It would Jead him to, 
study the character and enter inio the heart of Je- | 
sus Uill he grows into bis likeness and biesses him as 





Our views upon methods of instruction are best | 
explained by a quotation from the preface to the} 
work above relerred to. *In our remaike on the! 
method of religious instruction, we shall be guidec | 


| by the geveral principle that every pian of educa- | 


tion is good and true, only so far as it is founded on | 
human wature; that accoraingly the first duty ofa 

religious instructor is to stney the nature of child- 
hood. We wish to show the truth and the impor- | 
tance of the idea that childhood besides it being a) 
preparation for fuiure stages of life bas an impor- ; 
tance of its own as well as every other period of | 
human existence. The peculiarity of infaut nature | 
is evident in every action of the child, in ite feel-| 
ings, thoughts and expressions; and every plan of} 


| education must fail if it be not adapted to thie pe- | 


euliar character of childhood. We therefore wish 
{ 

ty tmpress all those who undertake the guidance of 

the infant mind witha sincere and tender regard for 


j the sacred rights of infuot nature, aecording to the | 
| words and example of Him, who said ‘ Suffer little | 


children to come unto me and forbid them not; for | 
of such is the kingdem of heaven.’ In stating what | 
materials we shall ase in this little work, we must 
agin quote from the same authority. *We shall 
select our subjects from the word end the works of 


this state of mind was one day disporting | God. We shall recur tothe real world and that of 
in the Newsky Prospect, in all the glori- | fetion, for such topics as seem to be best adapted to 


en | lead the minds of children to the knowledge and 
ous foppery of the most outre Parisian cos: | jove of the universal Father.’ 
tume. 


On his head was a little peaked | The * Child’s Friend’ will be published on the 

hat. resembling a flower-pot reversed, a Ist of every Month, commencing in October next, 
1 ae - ‘ j each No. to contain 86 pages, 12 mo., printed on 

handkerchief, with a gigantic bow, was! fine paper and good type, waking 2 vols. a year, 

tied around his neck, a cloak, so short that | with Tule Page and Index, of 220 pnges each. 

it seeined a cape, thrown over his shoul-| Terms—One Dollar and Fitty Cents Per Annum, 


: | payable in advance i 
ders, on his chin he wore a beard ‘a la Poe a ince, or 4 copies to one address for 
Henri Quatre.’ 


He had an enormous oak- | Clergymen, Superintendants of Sunday Schools 





en cudgel in his hand, a glass stuck in the j and all others interested in the subject of Eduea- 


corner of his eye, and a bull-dog following | 
at his heels. As he was sauntering coin-| 
placently along the broad pavement of this } 
St. Jaime’s-street of St. Petersburg, the | 
Emperor’s carriage drove past, and abrupt- | 
ly stopping short, the Emperor himself) 
leaned out, and beckoning the beau to ap-| 
proach him,— 

‘Pray,’ said Nicholas, eyeing him with 
humorous curiosity, ‘who are you, and | 
where do you came from ? 

‘May it please your Majesty, [I have} 
the honor to be your Majesty’s faithful sub- | 
ject, Save Saveitch Jakovleff.’ 

‘Indeed! replied the Emperor with} 
mock gravity ; ‘ we are enchanted to have | 
the opportunity of making your acquaint- | 
ance Save Saveitch. Oblige us by jast) 
stepping up and taking a seat beside us.’ | 

Jakovleff slyly let drop his cudgel, and | 
with some misgivings took his seat. 

* But stop,’ said the Emperor,—who had 
not noticed this proceeding at first,—when | 
they had driven on a litle way, ‘ where is | 
your stick, Save Saveitch ? 

‘Oh, never mind the stick’ your Majes-| 
ty.’ 

‘Oh, we must have your stick, Save! 
Saveitch. Turn back,’ he said to the coach- | 
man. The stick was picked up, and the | 
Evperor gave oriers to drive on straight | 
to the palace. He alighted, and beckoned | 
to the dandy to follow him. ‘Oh, no,’ 
Save Saveitch, don’t take off your cloak, | 
—we must have you just as you are, hat, | 
and stick, and cloak aud all.’ 

The Emperor led the way straight to 
the apartment of the Empress. 

‘Pray, my dear,’ he inquired of her, ‘do 
you know who this is ? 

‘ No,’ replied tae Empress, bursting into | 
a fit of laughter at the sight of the extraor- | 
dinary figure before her. 

‘Then allow me to inform you this is | 
our faithful subject, Save Saveitch Jakov- 
leff. What do you think of him; is not | 
he a pretty fellow ? 

The unfortunate beau, whose feelings 
may be conceived, after furnishing food for | 
some moments’ merriment, was dismissed, | 
half dead with terror and confusion ; but | 
vefore he departed, he was admonished 
that the Emperor did not always punish 
the foolery of his subjects so leniently. 
Lenient, however, the punishment inflict- 
ed on this harmless ridicule proved not to 
have been, for the man went home, took 
his bed, and fell very dangerously ill, from 
the consequence of the fright.and mortifi- 
cation he uad endured. We will make no 
comment on this transaction, for after the 
first smile of reproved foppery, it will fur- 
nish the reader with sufficiently grave re- 
flections. In another case, in the privacy 
of a very small circle, a young officer re- 
peats some humorous lines he had com- 
posed, in which he facetiously called upon 
the Emperor to favor him with an ukase, 
for some particula® purpose. 

The next morning, before he was up, he 
was sent for to Count Benkendorfl’s office. 
‘My young friend,’ said the Count, « you 





jJust the thing for all who desire the luxury of a 


;manufactory of JOSEPH L. ROSS, corner of | 


tion, are reyfectfully requested to render euch aidas | 
may be in fheir power to promote the circulation of 
the work. 

Subserjptions Received by WILLIAM CROSBY | 
& CO., So 118 Washington sireet. js } 





THE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 


PRICE $1,50. 

NVENTED, Manufactured and for sale by N.! 

L WATERMAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85| 
Corehill, 6 Brattle st. and 73 Court at. | 
Phe above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is | 





daily Path, (warm or cold) for the following cogent 
reasons, viz: It is portable, occupies little room, 
requires a small quantity of water, and costs but 
little money. 
Catalogues of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a 
call. 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this 
establishment peculiarly adapted to their wante. 
se a Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet! 
Ships, furnished with every thing appertaining to 
the Kitchen department, a29 


FRUIT OF THE VINE. 


mann i Communion—The subseri- 
ver has imported under the directi i 

Rev. Isaac Bird, late itelenery’ ts ‘Syria’ Gouge 
Juice in the form of Syrup—one Bottle will make 
one gallon of wine—Price, $1.00 per bottle—for | 
sale at the Temperance Rooms, No 9 Cornhill, and 
at store No 14 Bromfield street, Boston. : 

£25 3in ABEL SPAULDING. 


eee 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


ANIELL & CO, wholesale and retail dealers 

in DRY GOODS, No. 201 Washington st. 
Boston. ‘ 
Poy ines, Shawls, Alepines, Quilte, Blank- 
$, Cottons, Flannels, H -Keepi ic 
and Mourning Goods. ' eee reer ote ee 
Our Customers are assured that we still adhere 


strictly to 
k | ONE PRICE. 
Every article is marked ata «mall profit, and no! 


























salesman is permitied to deviate from the Fixed) 
Price either way. aldS 











WINDLASS BEDSTEADS, 
AND ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
SWELLED BEAM WINDLASS 


BEDSTEADS, 
Constantly on hand and made to order, at lower | 


prices, according to quality, than can be purchased 
atany other place in tne city. Fer sale at the} 





Ee 


Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
_ Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, 
in sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style 


and finish, according to any pattern ordered. 
m27 








SS POEMS—Dream of a Day and 
other Poems, by James G. Percival, a new edi- 


tion just published—for sale by W. ~ 
118 Washington st. bi tied viet ate 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


Qc Sails made on the most reascnable terms and 
warranted in all reapects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 





i. ene SUPPLY of Mrs. Ellis’s Wives, 
+4 Womeu and Daughters of England, the best 
edition, at only fifty cenis for the three works. W. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. alg 





| Completing the yol. oa Boston, is just published by 





-_—.. 











A CARD TO INVALIDS. 


SitLAs DURKEE, M.D., Member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston 
Medical Association, has tuken the large and con- 
venient house No. 26 Howard street, Boston, and 
fitted itupasa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for IN- 
VALIDs. 


In important and difficult cases, the services of 
the most skilful and experienced physicians in the | 
city will be had in consultation: and patients who / 
place themselves under the care of Dr. D., and | 


who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 





“a private Hospital, may be assured that every effort 


will be made for their comfort and well being. 

Ao apartment has been fitted up with apparatus 
for administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur 
Bath, as they are now given at the principal hos- 
— of London and Paris. The effect of these 
baths upon the system is similar to that of the warm 
springs of Virginia, and the Iodine fountain of Sar- 
atoga, and they are often entirely efiicacious in the 
cure of many complaints of long standing, which 
have resisted the ordinary modes of treatment. 


0 Terins $6 to $12 per week. jlo 





(Shree SHOES, only $1,00, for the best qual 
ity of Ladies Gaiter Shoes, of different styles, 
at BELL’S. 153 Washington st., oppusite the old 
South Church. a5 





PLEASE READ THIS! 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK. 


VP senior partner in the above firm is, with a single 

exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston ;gnd was one of the old firm of “Currier 
& Gilbert.” ‘The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and man by, “Currier & 
Gicexrt, 393,” “'T. Gineert,” and “T. GinBEeRt 
& Co, 2 406 Washington Street,” are now too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same T’. Git- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, HEN RY 
SaFFoRD, who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of al} their friends. 

They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—having 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
facilitate al] those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery. 

They also have every part of the work done at the 
above manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen only ; 
as they employ no apprentices. 

During the past year, they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer ; 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the pewer of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description, | 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of .%e - 
above improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc. 
cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
common Square, and having a very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of ressing down the 
damper, and at the same time of bearing with equal 
force on the hammer and key, so as to cause their 
quick return after the blow is strack—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tion that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from 8300 to $500. 
Common Square Piano-F ortes, of various patterns, with 
all the other improvements, from $200 to $400. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the worldthe purchasers them- 
selves being judges. j 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own ex 
pense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure a CASH BUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
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ONTHLY MISCELLANY for September 
M ited by Rev. E. S. Gannett. Cumsehtas — 

The Poetry of Manuiactures, 

Questions and Hints. 

+a Bernhard and John Wesley. 

e Linportance of Religion—a § 

The Gatdoos of God, page emg 

The Trinity not a doctrine of Scripture. 

A Sabbath morning at Pascagonla. 

The Christian life not an easy life. 

Notices of the late Rev. Dr Greenwood. 

Notices of Books, Intel.igence, &c. 

This day published by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 
Washington st. 39 








GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
J ENKS § PALMER have just published the thirty 


sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hyn 
ai sine Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Ones: 
ood, 
This collection of Psalms and Hy is vni 
: f ymos is vnivergal- 
Y approved, by all persons who lave examined nh; 


= Siven great satisfaction where it has been 


_ The following are some of the societi 
in which the bouk is in ase, vis--Kleg’s Charon 
(Rev. F, W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Socier x 
(Kev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Row! 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch et, 
Charch (Rev. Frederick T’. Gray;) Purchase street 

(Rev. Mr Coolidge) Boston, Church of the Mes: 
siah New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Cambrige, 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Rox. 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Watertown 

Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux. 
brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham 

Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cab. 
otville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Ded 
ham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline. 
Mass.,— Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portlaud? 
Hallowell, Augnsta, Bangor, Castine, Me—Hartford’ 
Conn.—Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.—Providence. 
Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vt; Savannah, Geo : 
Mobile, Al.—Akton, \Il.—St. Louis, Mo.—Louie. 
ville, Ky.—and many other societies in New Eng. 
land and the Southern and Western States. 4 

_ The book was enlarged upon publication of the 
sixteenth edition hy the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con- 
templated. Societies aud Clergy men are respeet{ully 
requested to examine this collection, and those wish- 
ing copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis 
by upplying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 Wash. 
ington Street (up stairs.) al 


D*: FROTHINGHAM’S Sermon on Dr. Green- 
wood—a Sermon preached in King’s Clupe, 
Ang. 6, 1843, the Sunday after the death of \,. 
Greenwood; by Rev. N.'L. Frothingbam, D. D. 
Published by W,. CROSBY & CO, LI8 Was. 
ngton st. 226 





fsoee GAITER BOOTS—A large assort- 

4 ment of Gaiter Boots—A large agsoriment of 

Black, Bronze and Fawn Gaiter Boots, just received 

— sale low, at BELL’S, 155 Washingion st. 
a 





oe OLD WORKS—The Sermons of 
ohn Ewery Abbot, with a emoi » Rev 
H. Ware, Je. y Memoir, by Rev. 

The Sermons of Rev A. Abbot, with a Memoir; 
Burton’s cheering views of Mau and Providence. — 

Abbot’s Young Christian; Kettell’s specimens of 
American Poetry, 3 vols. 

Whitman’s Viilage Sermons; Foster’s Essays: 
Channing’s Discourses, 12 mo. 7 

The Listener, by Caroline Fry, 2vole; A Word 
~ Women and other Gatherings, by Caroline Fry, 

mo. 

Simith’s Essay on Moral Sentiments, 8vo; Brook's 
Daily Monitor, 8vo; Life of Thomas Paine, author 
of the Age of Reason; Dr. Harris?’ Memocials of 
Oglethorpe; Blair’s Sermons, Loudon edition, 5 
vols, 8vo—for sale by WM. CROSBY & CU, 118 
Washington st. aug5 





HE YOUNG MAIDEN, 4th Edition.—This 
_ day published the fourth edition of The Young 
Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, author. of the Young 
Man’s Friend, &é. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY § CO., 
No. 118 Washington street. aug 26 





LD PROSE WRITERS—Felltham’s Resolves, 








at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
aid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
‘wenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
and sending from $200 to $500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have as good 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who may 
favor us ‘vith their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 
expose publicly every apparently intentional neglect 
or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter. 
And we further engage to pay, ourselves, all the neces- 
sary expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order to satisfy all who may wish to purchase 
of us, of our entire responsibility and correct business 
habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required. aes 

Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 


tie ton Feb. 3, 1843, 7 GILBERT & CO 


RODUCTIVE FARMING, or Familiar digest 
of the recent discoveries of Liebig, Jchnston, 
Davy and other celebrated writers on Vegetable 
Chemistry, showing how the resulis of tillage may 
be greatly augmented, by Joseph A. Smith; The 





Attache or Sam Slick in England; Mutray’s Ency- | 


clopedia of Geography, part 12—just received by 
W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. al2 


HILDREN’S SHOES of every style and qual- 

ity, made of the best materials and with par- 
ticular care—persous who may be in want of Chil- 
drea’s Shoes, will do well to call before purchasing 
elsewhere, as they may depend of first rate article 
on reasonable prices, atl’. H. BELL’S, 155 Wash- 
ington st. j29 


divine, moral and political. 
Latimer’s Sermons—Selections from the works of 
Jeremy Tay lor. 
_ Utwpia, and history of King Richard 3d, by Sir 
Thomas More—fur sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. a26 





A KISS FOR A BLOW, or a collection of Sto. 
ries for Children, showing them how to pre- 
vent quarreling. ‘Love your enemies.’ ‘ Ove. 
come evil with good.’ By Henry C. Wright. 
Fresh supply just received by W. CROSBY & 
co, lis Washington st. a26 


REMOVAL, 
ARRETT’S DYE-HOUSE—The ofiice of this 


establishment has been removed from $5 Corn- 
hill to 140 Washiagton, opposite School at., Boston, 
Gratetul for the patronage heretofore received, 
the proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion 
will be spared to merit ita continuance. 
N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. m25 











PEARCE & NICHOLS. 


a tye subscribers have formed a Copartnership 
ander the firm of PEARCE & NICHOLS, aud 
will continue the Tailoring Business, at the Store 
formerly occupied by Elias Skinner, Jr., No. £6 
Washington street, up stairs, wi ere they hope, by 
strict attention to business, to secure your patron- 
age. 

Their work will be done by the best mechanics 
a d their prices as low, for the same quality end 
workmanship, as atany other establishucut in the 
city. GEORGE 8. PEARCE, 
April 1, 3in GEORGE N, NICHOLS. 














RENCH SHOES !—Just imported from the! 
mannfacturer (Este) a beautiful assortment of | 
French Shoes, for sale at T. H. BELL’S, 155) 
Washington st. ad | 








ae 4 


NEW CARPETINGS! 


BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 


OR THE TREATMENT of diseases of the 
Spine, Curtatures of the Spine, Club feet aud 
other deformities. 
In this Tostitution Curvatures of the Spine are 
particularly attended to. A» House in a healthy eit- 


{uation on Mt, Vernon is appropriated to this espe- 


cialobject, and is furnished with every variety of 


| apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 


_ | spine and correcting the shape of the female figure. 

EO. ALEX. BREWER is now opening at bis} [¢ is superintended by an experienced Matron, who 

Carpet Warehouse, No 31 Tremont Row, his/ has been over two years in the employ of the instiiu- 
Spring supply of Carpetings and other goods in his} cion, 


line, among which are English Brussels Carpets of 


It probably is not generally known, but mothers 


the first quality, and splendid patierns—Super three! ghould be informed that when the shoulders of theit 


ply, Damask, willed aud Striped Venetian—Su- 

perfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common Ingrain Car- | 
peting, for floors and stairs—Painted Carpets of all 

widths—Rich Figured Bockings—Hearth Rugs, 

Door Mats—Carpet Binding—Hollow, Oval and 

Round Stair Rods, etc. etc. All of which comprise 
one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices- 
Purchasers are invited to calland examine for them. 
elves, u29 


MONG THE BOOKS for the young now in 
course of publication, is Jacob Abbott's new 
series, aader the citie of Marco Paul’s Adventures 
ia Pursuit of Knowledge—part 6—price 12 12 cts. 


T. H. CARTFR & CO. 


ENELON’'S WRITINGS—Thoughts on Spir- | 

itual Subjects, translated from the writings of} 

Fenelon, with a fine engraved likeness of the author, | 
from an original picture by Vivian. 

‘This liule volume, as its title purports, is al 
compilation of some of the choicest pieces from the! 
pen of this eminent divine.’—Ch. Watchman. | 

* His writings are full of the genuine spirit of | 
Christ. The holiest may read them with profit and 
delight. The typographical dress of the present | 
volume is beautiful and befitting its conteuts.’—| 
Zion’s Herald. 

* Those who have read a previous volume by Mrs) 
Follen, of translations from the same author, will) 
be glad of this; for they both open a deep mine of | 
religious thonghi, and a perpetual fountain from 
which they may refresh and strengthen their devo- 
tional feelings.’—Ch. Register. 

Also, SELECTIONS trom the Writings of Fen- 
élon, with a Memoir of his Life, by Mrs. Follen, 
Fourth edition, wit introductory remarks, ey Ww. 

— 











E. Channing, D. D. Published and for sal 
SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. jl 





ID GLOVES cleaned to look equal to New— 

THEO. H. BEUL has been appointed Agent 
for cleansiug Kid Gloves of all colors. Also, blond 
lace, white satin Sioes, embroidered Belts, &e.— 
Those who wish to study economy in theses‘ Hard 
Times,’ will find here a good chance. All articles 
returned in a fortaight, 155 Washington st. For 
cleansing tong gloves, 20 cents; short gloves, 14 
cents. j29 





OOTS! BOOTS!! A large assortment of| P* 


Gents Calf Sew’d and Peg’d Boots, may be 
found at low prices, at BELL’S, 155 Washington 
a5 


st. 





daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one 
hip is higher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature ofthe spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 
corrected and symmetry restored. 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 
in this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, 
that we look upon their use as unphilozophica!—net 
at allcaloulated ever to effect a cure, and destruc 
tive to aealth, by paralyzing the muscles of the back, 
compressing the chest and all the abdominal orga"s; 
consequently suppressing the regular and important 
functions cf nature in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belhnay 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 


Nov. 26. Gu 


ae 








OOKS—Notes, explanatory anil practical o” 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Albert Barnes; 
Productive Farming, or a familiar digest of the re- 
cent discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, *” 
other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chemistry» 
by J. A. Smith—No 2 Hannah More’s Works, o. 
he completed in 8 Nos. at 25 cents each—A pa 
preached before the University of the Cath ™ 
Church in Oxford, by E. B. Pusey, D. D.; A State 
meat of Facts in relation to the recent ordination ® 
St. Stephea’s Church, N. ¥.; No 10 Brande’s ©" 
eyclope fia—part 1 Tom Burke of Ours, to be co 
pleted in 2 parts—The Life and Speeches of Heury 
Clay, in 2 large vols, for $1. ar 
Every work published in the U. States recelvé 
and fur sale as soon as issued. Orders are respect 

fully solicited by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., } 

Washington st. 8 
eet 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Tuaee Doutars, payable in ™ 
months or Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS | 
paid in advance. ; 

To individuals or companies who pay in ad 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. jis 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the s 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearage* 


vance 


All communications, as well as letters of bef” 
ness, relating to the Chrietian Register, sho¥ 
addressed to Davip Reep, Boston. 
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